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I.--TIiS ORIG'N OF THE EASTER PLAY 


Badad 


Of the medizxval religious plays that emerged from the 
Roman liturgy the earliest, so far as we know, is associated 
with Easter Day. The impulse toward the creation of 
this particular play finds its first definite record in a di- 


*For his assertion that the Christmas play is older than the 
Easter play Professor Wilhelm Meyer (/'ragmenta Burana, Berlin, 
1961, pp. 37, 38, 173) offers no evidence. The dramatic Easter trope 
Quem queritis in sepulchro is found in manuscripts of the tenth 
century (St. Gall ms. 484 and Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. fatin 1240; 
see texts below), and a true Easter play,—that is, a presentation 
of the story by means of action and impersonation,—is extant in 
a document composed, probably, in the period 965-975, and pre 
served in a manuscript of the period 1020-30 (see Chambers, The 
Med:gval Stage, Vol. u, pp. 306-307, concerning the Regularis Con- 
cordia of St. Ethelwold). The dramatic Christmas trope Quem 
queritis in presepe is not extant in texts earlier than the eleventh 
century (see Young, in Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xv11, pp. 300-311), and the earliest 
true plays of the Christmas season are found in manuscripts of 
the eleventh century (see Young, in Modern Language Notes, Vol. 
XXv, pp. 68-70). 
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minutive prose dialogue of which the simplest * form runs 
as follows: 


Irem* pe Resurrectione Domint. 


Inrerrogatio: 
Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xgicticole ? 
Responsio: 


Iheym nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 


ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
Resurrexi.* 


This small composition is easily identified as one of 
some thousands of literary intrusions into the canonical 
text of the Roman liturgy which are technically called 
tropes. In the present case the trope is attached, obviously, 
to the Mass, and serves as a mere introduction to the In- 
troit of the Mass of Easter, of which the first word is 
Resurrexi, and of which the complete form is the fol- 
lowing: 

Resurrexi, et adhuc tecum sum, alleluia: posuisti super me 


manum tuam, alleluia: mirabilis facta est scientia tua, alle- 
luia, alleluia. 


? Although this is the simplest, and, indeed, the oldest form of the 
trope, the manuscripts that preserve it are not quite so old as the 
manuscript (Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. latin 1240) that preserves a de- 
rived form. These considerations are discussed below, pp. 12-13. 

*The word Item indicates the fact that this trope is one of a 
series of tropes for the Introit of the Mass of Easter. 

*St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, ms. 484, Troparium Sangallense sec. x, 
p. lll. The last word Resurrevi is the first word of the Easter 
Introit. It is followed immediately by the rubrie Aliter, indicating 
the beginning of a fresh trope. The rime, and the arrangement of 
the lines of the trope as here printed, should mislead no one into 
thinking that this piece is other than prose. See C. Blume, Reper- 
torium Repertorii (Hymnologische Beitrége, Vol. 11), Leipzig, 1901, 
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Psalmus: Domine probasti me, et cognovisti me: tu cogno- 
visti sessionem meam, et resurrectionem meam. 

Versus: Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto. Sicut 
erat in principio, et nunc et semper, et in secula seculorum. 
Amen.® 


The trope before us, however, did not always attach 
itself to the Mass. It has been.justly observed that Quem 
queritis in sepulchro had a double association and develop- 
ment within the liturgy of Easter: first as an appendage to 
the Introit of the Mass, and secondly as an intrusion in the 
Canonical Office, immediately before the 7'e Deum at the 
end of Matins.° Of these two developments the second, 
calcd Visitatio Sepulchri, has been assiduously studied. 
More than twenty-five years ago Professor Carl Lange pub- 
lished some two hundred texts illustrating the growth of 
Quem queritis into a true drama in the office of Matins, 
and expounded the chief stages of this development in a 
lucid commentary.‘ The few scores of similar texts more 


recently published have merely confirmed the more impor- 
tant part of Lange’s exposition.® 


*The manner in which this Introit was rendered will be discussed 
below. See p. 16. 

*The best analysis of this double development is that presented 
by Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Vol. 11, pp. 9-36. 

"See C. Lange, Die lateinischen Osterfeiern, Munich, 1887. 

‘Such texts have been published by N. C. Brooks, in Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. L (1908), pp. 297-312; Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, Vol. vit (1909), pp. 464-488; éd., 
Vol. x (1911), pp. 191-196; by S. Windakiewicza, in the bulletin of 
the Krakauer Akademie, Vol. xxx1irt (1902); id., Vol. xxxiv (1903), 
pp. 339-356; by H. Pfeiffer, in Jahrbuch des Stiftes Klosterneuburg, 
Vol. 1 (1908), pp. 3-56; by P. Stotzner, Osterfeiern, Programm No. 
594, Zwickau, 1901; and by the present writer in Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. xx1v (1909), pp. 
297-329; id., Vol. xxv (1910), p. 351; Transactions of the Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xv1 (1909), pp. 899- 
944; Modern Philology, Vol. vt (1908), pp. 221-222. 
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It appears, however, that the other, and earlier, develop- 
ment of Quem queritis,—as a trope attached to the Introit 
of the Mass,—has never received adequate study. From 
the few examples of the trope that have been published, 
the importance of this dramatic germ has, to be sure, been 
duly discerned; but ia the absence of any considerable 
number of published texts,® it has been impossible to ex- 
pound completely the fundamental factor in the develop- 
ment of the Easter play, and the very embryo of modern 


drama. 

In the following pages, then, I present the texts of all 
the Easter Quem queritis Introit tropes that are known to 
me, and try to trace the growth of this germ toward drama 
while it remained attached to the Mass.'° In the course of 


.* Texts are given chiefly by the following: (1) L. Gautier (/e 
Monde, Paris, August 17, 1872, p. 2; Les Tropes, Paris, 1886, pp. 
216, 217, 220); (2) G. Milechsack (Die lateinischen Osterfeiern, 
Wolfenbuettel, 1880, pp. 38-39); (3) C. Lange (op. cit., pp. 22-23) ; 
(4) W. H. Frere (The Winchester Troper, London, 1394, p. 174 
The text printed on p. 17 I do not regard as a trope of the Introit. 
The inadequacy of Frere’s method of editing,—particularly apparent 
in the present connection,—is exposed without reserve by Blume in 
Analecta Hymnica, Vol. XLVI, pp. 31-36); (5) Clemens Blume (Ane- 
lecta Hymnica, Vol. XLtx, pp. 9-10). Although certain of these seho- 
lars possess an extensive and masterly knowledge of tropes in 
general, all five writers combined have printed searcely more than 
a half dozen texts of Quem queritis in sepulchro that are both 
correct and intelligible. Lange, writing without an acquaintance 
with Gautier’s epoch-making investigations, seems to have been 
unaware of a difference between the Troparium and the Graduale 
or the Liber Responsalis. None of these writers distinguishes clearly 
between the use of Quem queritis as a trope of the Introit and as 
a dramatic intrusion at the end of Matins. Upon the basis of the 
few texts provided by these investigators, however, Chambers (op. 
cit., Vol. 1, pp. 9 ff.) makes this distinction with admirable lucidity. 

” My possession of most of the new texts offered in this study 
was made possible by the generosity of Reverend E. M. Bannister, 
of Rome, and Le Révérend Pére Dom G. M. Beyssac, 0.8. B., of 
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this procedure I shall treat the following divisions of the 
subject: (1) the simplest form of the trope, its sources, 
and its provenience ; (2) the addition of sentences of mere 
liturgical significance; (3) the addition of sentences of 
dramatic, as well as of liturgicsi, significance; (4) the 
conscious adoption of a mise en scéne; (5) the develop- 
ment of the trope into true drama while still attached to 
the Introit; and (6) other associations of the Quem que- 
ritis formula with the Easter Mass. 


I 


Returning, then, to the simplest form of the trope, we 
may examine a text quite similar to that given above: 


ALITER< p. 247> 

Interrogatio: 

Quem queritis in sepulehro, Xeicticolae ? 
Responsio: 

Theum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 

Resurrexi.'! 


That this text constitutes a dialogue appears both from 
the content and from the rubrics. The dialogue clearly 
concerns the visit of the Maries to Christ’s empty sepul- 


Quarr Abbey. I cannot adequately thank these teachers of mine 
for constant gifts of materials and for untiring instruction. I 
should, however, absolve them from all responsibility for my parti- 
cular treatment of the materials in the present study. 

*St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, ms. 381, Troparium Sangallense see. 
xi, pp. 246-247. The last word Resurrewi is followed immediately 
by the rubric Aliter. 
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chre, the first sentence consisting of the angelic challenge, 
the second, of the reply of the Maries, and the third (Non 
est hic), of the angelic assurance. The omission of a ru- 
bric before the third sentence would seem to suggest that 
the second and third sentences were delivered by the same 
person, or persons. From other texts, however, we infer 
that this undramatic form of rendition did not obtain,’ 
and that the third sentence was delivered by the person, 
or persons, who delivered the first. In the text before us 
we have no indication as to how the parts were distributed: 
whether between two half-choirs, or between a cantor,—or 
eantors,—and the whole choir, or between two cantors,— 
or groups of cantors.** 

Since we now have in hand the simplest form of our 
trope, we may conveniently inquire as to its sources. 
Turning to the Vulgate we find the following three ac- 
counts of the visit of the Maries to the empty sepulchre: ' 


“See the texts from the following manuscripts, printed below: 
Ztirich, ms. Rheinau 97; Verona ms. 107; Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. 
latin 779; ibid., ms. latin 118; Ivrea ms. 60; Monza ms. C. 13/76; 
Monte Cassino Ms. 127; Benevento Mss. 27 anc 28; Oxford, Ms. 
Douce 222; Piacenza ms. 65. 

* As to the manner in which such a trope was sung we derive a 
certain amount of information from ms. latin 3498 (Paris, Bibl. 
Nat.), one of twenty volumes of liturgicai dovumentz compiled Ly 
J. de Voisin in the seventeenth century. On page 17 of ms. 9498, 
in describing a thirteenth-century Ordinerium from the Abbey 
of St. Denis, de Voisin quotes the followirg concerning the *i:ging 
of tue trope that follows upon the p~ocession (Vidi aquam) afier 
Terce: 

Post processionem ascendant infra sancta sanctorum quidam bene- 
cantantes, alii in dextro latere et alii in sinistro absistentes, tropas 
bene et honorifice conjubilantes scilicet: Quem queritis, et sibi 
inuicem respondentes. Et cum intonuerint: Quia surrexit, dicens 
Patri, statim archicantor et duo socii ejus assistentes in choro 
incipiant Officium. 

“On the relation of Quem queritis to tne Vulgate see H. Anz, 
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Marr, xxviii, 5-7, 10. 


5. Respondens au- 
tem angelus, dixit 
mulieribus: Nolite ti- 
mere vos; scio enim 
quod Jesum qui cruci- 
fixus est, queritis. 

6. Non est hic; sur- 
rexit enim, sicut dixit. 
Venite, et videte lo- 
cum, ubi positus erat 
Dominus. 

7. Et cito euntes, 
dicite discipulis ejus 
quia surrexit; et ecce 
precedet vos in Gali- 
lexam; ibi eum videbi- 


Marc. xvi, 5-7. 

5. Et introeuntes in 
monumentum, vide- 
runt juvenem seden- 
tem in dextris cooper- 
tum stola candida, et 
obstupuerunt, 

6. Qui dicit illis: 
Nolite expavescere; 
Jesum queritis Naza- 
renum, crucifixum; 
surrexit, non est hic, 
ecce locus ubi posuer- 
unt eum. 

7. Sed ite, dicite 
discipulis ejus, et Pe- 
tro, quia precedit vos 
in Galileam; ibi eum 


Luc. xxiv, 4-6. 


4. Et factum est, 
dum mente consterna- 
te essent de isto, ecce 
duo viri steterunt se- 
cus illas in veste ful- 
genti. 

5. Cum timerent 
autem, et declinarent 
vultum in_ terram, 
dixerunt ad_ illas: 
Quid queritis viven- 
tem cum mortuis? 

6. Non est hic sed 
recordamini 
est 


in 


surrexit; 
qualiter 

vobis, cum 
Galilea esset. 


locutus 
adhue 


tis: ecce predixi vobis. 

10. Tune ait  illis 
Jesus: Nolite timere; 
ite, nuntiate fratribus 
meis ut eant in Gali- 
leam, ubi me _ vide- 
bunt. 


videbitis, sicut dixit 
vobis. 


It will be observed, in the first place, that none of the 
Gospels recounts the visit of the Maries in dialogue form. 
In only one account, that of St. Luke, is there an angelic 


interrogation, and this interrogation is far from identical 


with that in the trope. It is clear, moreover, that in none 
of the accounts do the Maries explicitly reply to the an- 
gelic address. It appears, then, that although the Vulgate 
provides the content and some of the words of the trope, it 
does not provide the essentials of dialogue form. It might 
be suggested that the influence of St. Luke’s version is to 


Die lateinischen Magierspie'e, Leipzig, 1905, p. 38; Gautier, Les 
Tropes, p. 219, note 5; Milchsack, pp. 10, 27, 30-31, 116; A. Schén- 
bach, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. xxxm (1888), p. 
85; Chambers, Vol. m1, pp. 9, 28. 
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be seen in tke plural form celicole (=celicole), since only 
in the Third Gospel are two angels mentioned. The plural 
form velicole, however, is almost certainly due to the rime 
with the inevitable plural Xpicticole.’® 

As another possible source we may turn to the liturgy 
itself, which the trope-writer was engaged in embellishing. 
During the Easter season he shared in the singing of such 


suggestive antiphous as the following: '° 
Antiphona: Jesum quem queritis, non est hic, sed sur 


rexit. ... 

Antiphona: Nolite expavescere, Jesum Nazarenum querit'+ 
crucifixum; non est hic, surrexit, alleluia. 

Antiphona: Jesum qui crucifixus est guaritis, au 
non est hic, surrexit enim sicut dixit vobis, alleluia 


. . a “1° t 
Likewise familiar were the following two well-knv..: 
responsories : 


(1) Responsorium: Angelus Domini descendit de elo, et 
accedens revolvit iapidem; et super eum sedt, “2 dixit imuli- 
eribus: Nolite timeze; scio enim quia crucifixum queritis. 
Jam surrexit. Venite 24 vi’ste locum ubi positus erat Domi 
nus, alleluia. Versus: Ang 'ws Domiui lecutus est mulieribus 
dicens: Quem queritis, an Jesur. queritis? Jam. 


(2) Responsorium: Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus 
dicens: Quem queritis, an Jesum ueritis? Jam _ surrexit, 
venite et videte, alleluia, alleluia. ~sus: Eece precedet vos 
in Galileam, ibi eum videbitis, sicut dixit vobis. Jam. 


In view of the somewhat complex natur: of the respon- 
sory as a type, it may be well to indicate the normal dis- 
tribution of parts in the singing of the two responsories 


“See Gaston Paris, in Journal des Savants, 1892, p. 684. 

* These liturgical pieces are conveniently found in Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina, Vol. Lxxvimt, col. 769-774. Here may be quoted also 
the Offertorium of the Mass for Easter Monday: Angelus Domini 
descendit de celo, et dixit mulieribus: Quem queritis surrexit, sicut 
dixit, alleluia. (Migne, Pat. Lat. txxvut, 678.) 
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before us.’* In accordance with the prevailing medi. 
practic”, the first responsory (Angelus Domini descendit ) 
would have been sur + in one of two ways, as filows: 


(a) Cantor Angelus Domini descendit de celo, et accedens revolvit 


Chorus: 


Canto: 


Chorus: 


Cantor: 


Chorus: 


Cantor: 


Chorus: 


(6) Cantor: 


lapidem; et super eum sedit, et dixit mulieribus: 
Nolite timere; scio enim quia crucifixum queritis. 
Jam surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Der inus, alleluia. 
Angelus Domini descendit de celo, et acceders revolvit 
lapidem; et supe: eum sedit, et cixit mulieribus: Nolite 
timere; scio enim quia crvcifixum aqueritis. Jam 
surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat Do- 
minus, alletuia. 
Angelus Domini locutus es* caulicribus dicens: Quem 
queritis, an Jesum queritis : 
Angelus Domini descendit de celu, | accedens revoivit 
lapidem; et super eum sedit, et cixit mulieribus: No- 
lite timere: scio enim quia ervecifixum queritis, Jam 
~trexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat Do 
us, alleluia. 
cavria Patri, ct Filio, et Spiritui Sancto; sicut erat in 
principio, et nunc, et semper, et in secula seculorum, 
Amen, 
Jom surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
I>minvugs, alleluia. 
Angelus Domini descendit de eel et ac cdens reve'lvit 
lapidem; et super eum sedit, et iixit mulieribus: fio- 
lite timere: scio enim quia crucifixum queritis. Jam 
surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positue erat 
Dominus, alleluia. 
Angelus Domini descendit de celo, et accedens revolvit 
lapidem; et super eum sedit, et dixit mulieribus: No- 
lite timere: scio enim quia crucifixum queritis. Jam 
surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Dominus, alleluia. 


Angelus Domini descendit de ew», et accedens revolvit 
lapidem; et super eum sedit, et dixit mulieribus: No- 
lite timere; scio enim quia crucifixum queritis. 


* As to the singing of antiphons and responsories see P. Wagner, 
Origine et Développement du Chant Liturgique, Tournai, 1904, pp. 
135-163. 
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Cantor: 


Chorus: 


Cantor: 


Chorus: 


Cantor: 


Chorus: 
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Jam surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Dominus, alleluia. 

Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 
queritis, an Jesum queritis? 

Jam surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Dominus, alleluia. 

Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto; sicut erat in 
principio, et nunc, et semper, et in secula seculorum, 
Amen, 

Jam surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Dominus, alleluia. 

Angelus Domini descendit de celo, et accedens revolvit 
lapidem; et super eum sedit, et dixit mulieribus: No- 
lite timere; scio enim quia crucifixum quaritis. 

Jam surrexit. Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Dominus, alleluia. 


Similarly, the second of the responsories (Angelus Dom- 
ini locutus est) would take one of the following forms: 


(a) Cantor: 


Cantor: 


Chorus: 


Cantor: 


(6) Cantor: 


Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 
queritis, an Jesum queritis? Jam surrexit, venite 
et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 


: Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 


queritis, an Jesum queritis? Jam surrexit, venite 
et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 

Eece precedet vos in Galileam, ibi eum videbitis, 
sicut dixit vobis. 

Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 
queritis, an Jesum queritis? Jam _ surrexit, venite 
et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 

Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto; sicut erat in 
principio, et nunc, et semper, et in secula seculorum, 
Amen. 


: Jam surrexit, venite et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 
: Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 


queritis, an Jesum queritis? Jam surrexit, venite 
et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 


: Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 


queritis, an Jesum queritis? Jam surrexit, venite 
et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 


Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 
queritis, an Jesum queritis? 
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: Jam surrexit, venite et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 
: Ecce precedet vos in Galileam; ibi eum videbitis, 
sicut dixit vobis. 
: Jam surrexit, venite et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 
: Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto; sicut erat in 
principio, et nunc, et semper, et in secula seculorum, 
Amen. 
Chorus: Jam surrexit, venite et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 
Cantor: Angelus Domini locutus est mulieribus dicens: Quem 
queritis, an Jesum quaritis? 
Chorus: Jam surrexit, venite et videte, alleluia, alleluia. 


An examination of these liturgical pieces reveals, once 
again, certain of the expressions found in the trope Quem 
queritis, but nothing approaching the essential dialogue. 
The liturgy of Easter presents the necessary content, but 
not the desired form. 

In another part of the liturgy, however, in an irrelevant 
context, appear certain passages that may have served the 


trope-writer as a nucleus. During Mass on Good Friday 


he stood for an impressive hour and listened to the Dea- 
con’s chanting of the Passion according to St. John.'® In 
the course of this chastening ceremony he heard the fol- 


lowing: 


(1) [Christus]: Quem queritis? 
{Narrator]: Responderunt ei: 
[Judei]: Jesum Nazarenum.” 


4% John xviii, 1—xix, 42. 

* John xviii, 4-5. The names of the speakers, in brackets, are 
given merely for the sake of intelligibility. They should not be 
mistaken as meaning that in the singing of the Passion each of the 
three utterances was assigned to a separate singer. Until the fif- 
teenth century, the Passion was sung throughout by one Deacon. 
Concerning the singing of the liturgical Passiones see an article by 
the present writer, in Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, Vol. xxv (1910), pp. 311-333,—especially p. 315. 
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(2) [Christus]: Quem queritis? 
[Narrator] Illi autem dixerunt: 
{Judzi]: Jesum Nazarenum.” 


Since in the chanting of each of these passages, each 


separate utterance was marked by a change of voice on the 
part of the Deacon, the force of the question and answer 
could not escape the listener. 

Whether or not any of these Biblical or liturgical pas- 
sages served the author of Quem queritis as a starting- 
point, none of them approaches the finished dramatic 
form of the trope itself. Quem queritis in sepulchro must 
be regarded, then, as an original composition.”! 

Tn view of this fact, we may well ; aquire concerning the 
home, the date, and the name of the author of this produc- 
tive little dramatic piece. The oldest extant text of our 
trope is found in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. latin 
1240, written for the mcnastery of St. Martial at Limoges 
within the period 933-936." This text, however, does not 


* John xviii, 7. 

"This fact is recognized, upon the basis of one consideration or 
another, by Milehsack (op. cit., pp. 31-32), Gaston Paris (Journal 
des Savants, i892, p. 684), and W. Meyer (op. cit., p. 34). Lange 
(op. cit., po. 19, 168) seems to assume that the trope Quem queritis 
was a fundamental part of the liturgy, and thet we should no more 
seek a definite author for such a piece than for the traditional anti- 
phons and responsories. Lange’s error results from his iack of 
information concerning tropes as such,—information quite inacces- 
sible, indeed, before the publication of Gautier’s monograph, men- 
tioned above. The tropes were never officially recognized as part of 
the liturgy, and the troparium was never an official service-book 
The troparia were always relatively few *x number, and they merely 
preserved the numerous musico-literary embellishments with which 
ambitious, but misguided, religions communities corrupted the 
liturgy of Rome. 

* As to the date see the facts advanced by Reverend H. M. Ban- 
nister in Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. 1 ‘1901), pp. 420 ff., 
and in Analecta Hymnica, Vol. XLvul, pp. 22-23. 
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show the trope in its simplest form. This simplest form,— 
and we may confidently say also, original form,—I have 
aiready printed above from two St. Gall manuscripts (Nos, 
484 and 381). Although the older of these two St. Gall 
manuscripts (No. 484) cannot be assigned to a date earlier 
than the year 950,** the version of Quem queritis pre- 
served in it must have originated at a date earlier than 
the period 933-936, from which we have a text of an elab- 
orated, and hence derived, version.** If, then, the original 
version of our trope is located at St. Gall, and if it arose 
at a date somewhat anterior to 933-936,—say circa 900,— 
we can hardly hesitate to mention as the probable author, 
the famous Tutilo, who was actively engaged in trope- 
writing at St. Gall about the year 900, and who was still 
living in 912.?° It is an interesting fact that St. Gall ms. 
484, which preserves the earliest text of the simplest ver- 
sion of Quem queritis in sepulchro, contains two tropes 
which are unquestionably the work of Tutilo,*® and one of 
which, //odie cantandus est, is strikingly dramatie in 
form.** 

Having considered the possible sources, provenience, and 
authorship of the simplest version of Quem queritis, we 
may continue our observations upon the text itself, two ex- 


amples of which have already been printed above.** 


Minor variations from this text are seen in the following: 


See Bannister, Journal of Theological Studies, ur, 420 ff. 

*This reasoning seems to accord with the general view expressed 
by Blume in Analecta Hymnica, Vol. xLix, p. 10. 

*See Gautier, pp. 35-36, et passim. 

*See Gautier, p. 34. 

7 For an account of the trope Hodie cantandus est, with texts, see 
an article by the present writer in Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xvit (1912), pp. 362- 
368. 

* From St. Gall mss. 484 and 381. See pp. 2 and 5. 
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<Tropus> 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, ho cristicole? 
Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum. 
. Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nuntiate quia surrexit. 
Resurrexi et adhuc.*® 
Variant: 


Vercelli, Bibl. Capit., ms. 162, Graduale-Troparium Vercellense 
sec. xii, fol. 191v.—1. sepulchro ho cristicole] sepulchro 0 jicole.— 


2. Hiesumj Ihm.—4. nuntiate] nunciate.—5. et adhuc] omitted. 


In this version one notes the shortening of the second 
sentence (Hiesum nazarenum), and the consequent re- 
moval of the rime christicole: celicole.*° The division of 
the dialogue in this version is secured from another text: 


In Pascua IntTROITUM 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, 0 X¢isticole ¢ 
Versus: Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum. 


Versus: Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat; ** 
ite, nunciate quia surrexit.*? 


Antiphona: Resurrexi.** 


* Vercelli, Bibl. Capit., ms. 146, Graduale-Troparium Vercellense 
sec. xi, fol. 109r. The text printed above is immediately preceded, 
in the manuscript, by a prose for the Purification, and is immedi- 
ately followed by the words Ecce Pater cunctis, which begin a fresh 
trope of the Introit. 

* That this variation is not merely scribal seems likely from the 
evidence of three manuscripts: Vercelli 146, Vercelli 162, and, as 
printed below, Vercelli 161. 

* MS. prediscerat. 

™@ Ms. susrexit. 

*® Vercelli, Bibl. Capit., Ms. 161, Graduale-Troparium sac. xii, fol. 
121r. The text printed above is immediately followed, in the manu- 
script, by the words Ecce Pater cunctis, indicating a new trope of 
the Introit. 
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In the following text the introductory trope itself shows 
no important textual variations: 


In pie PascuaE 
Inrerrogatio: 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole ? 
Responsto: 
Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 


Invrerrogantes: 
Non est hic; surrexit sicut predixerat. 
Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 


Ap Missam: Hodie processit leo fortis sepulchro, ob cuius 
uictoriam gaudebant celestes ministri; ideo ef nos 
letemur canentes. Resurrext. Principe inferni 
deuicto, claustris ac reseratis. Et adhue <tecum 
sum), alleluia. A quo numquam recessi, licet in 
carne paruerim. Posuisti <super> me. Quem tu 
solus et solum genuisti, Deus ante secula. Manum 
<tuam>, allelwia. Quia iussu tuo mortem degus- 
taui. Mirabilis <facta> est. Cui nalia sapientia 
mundi est equanda. Scientia <tua>, alleluta. 
Quod tali uictoria uictorem tumidum strauisti, 
alleluia. <Psalmus>: Domine probasti <me, et 
cognovisti me: tu cognovisti sessionem meam, et 
resurrectionem> meam. Qui me de morte <p. 17> 
turpi assumptum sedere tecum in gloria facis. 
<Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto; sicut 
erat in principio, et nunc, et semper, et in sxcula 
seculorum>, Amen. Que angelis est ueneranda 
eunctis atque mortalibus. Resurrezi.** 


™ Ziirich, Kantonsbibliothek, ms. Rhenoviense 97, Troparium San- 
gailense (7) see. xi in., pp. 16-17. The last word Resurrewi indi- 
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In this case the dialogue is clearly indivated by the ru- 
bries. The connection of Quem queritis with the Introit 
itself, however, is not quite clear. It may be that the 
trope introduced by the rubric Ad Missam is to be re- 
garded merely as a continuation of Quem queritis; or 
possibly Quem queritis may be used merely as a pro- 
cessional, and is to be understood as a liturgical piece 
quite separate from the succeeding trope.*® In any case, 
for an understanding of the complete text before us one 
should have a clear notion of the manner in which the 
Introit itself was rendered. ‘The distribution of parts 
most commonly observed, perhaps, from the year 900 
onwards, may be seen in the following: ** 


[Chorus primus] Antiphona: Resurrexi, et adhuc tecum sum, 
alleluia; posuisti super me manum tuam, alleluia; 
mirabilis facta est scientia tua, alleluia, alleluia. 

[Chorus secundus] Psalmus: Domine, probasti me, et cognovisti me: 
tu cognovisti sessionem meam, et resurrectionem 
meam. 

[Chorus primus] Doxologia: Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui 
Sancto; sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper, 
et in secula seculorum, Amen. 

[Chorus secundus] Antiphona: Resurrexi, et adhuec tecum = sum, 
alleluia; posuisti super me manum tuam, alleluia: 
mirabilis facta est scientia tua, alleluia, alleluia. 


cates the repetition of the antiphon of the Introit. This text has 
been previously published by Professor N. C. Brooks, in The Jour- 
nal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. x, pp. 191-192. My 
text, which differs from that of Professor Brooks only in trifling de- 
tails, is printed from a copy generously made for me by Herr J. 
Werner, Librarian of the Kantonsbibliothek, Ziirich. 

* Concerning the use of Quem queritis as a processional see below, 
pp. 49 ff. 

* The various practices connected with the singing of the Introit 
are explained by P. Wagner, Origine et Développement du Chant 
Liturgique, Tournai, 1904, pp. 68-78. 
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This expansion of the Introit reveals the extent of the 
troping in the manuscript before us. The rubric Ad 
Missam is followed by a complete internal trope of the 
Introit. Not only are the parts of the Introit separated 
by the trope, one from another, but even the separated 
parts are themselves disrupted. 


IT 


So far in our observations we have encountered no im- 
portant variations in the four sentences of the original 
trope, and we have noticed no increase in content. We 
must now consider a few examples which show a small 
textual addition. The following text is typical: 


In ResuRRECTIONE 


<H>ora est, psallite; inbet dominus canere; eia 
dicite! 
Quem queritis in sepulcro, cristicole / 
Thesum nazarenum crucifixum,  celicole. 
Non est hie, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nunciate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
Resurrexi.** 


The addition (Hora est) here takes the form of an excla- 
matory introduction to the original trope Quem queritis. 
By Gautier this accretion is succinetly characterized as 
the trope of a trope,—‘le trope d’un trope.” ** It 
should be observed, moreover, that the introductory pas- 


*Vich (Spain), Bibl. Capit., ms. 111, Troparium Vicense sec. xi- 
xii, fol. 2r. The trope does not extend within the Introit. 
* Gautier, p. 226. 
9 


= 
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sag> does not unite organically with the original text to 
form an extension of the dialogue,—that it constitutes a 
liturgical rather than a dramatic addition.*® 

A slight variation in the new form of the trope is seen 
in the following: 


1. Tropi 1n Dominica pE Pascua 


2. Hora est, surgite; iubet domnus canere; eia dicite! 
3. Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole ? 

4. Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

5. Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

6. ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes: 

7. Resur<r>ext.*® 


Variant: 


Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, Ms. 1741 (C. Iv. 2), Troparium 
Nonantulense sxe. xi, fol. 75r-75v. 
1. Tropi Dom in pase. 
6. nuntiate] nunciate. 


From another manuscript we have a similar text, pro- 
vided with rubrics: 


* That the introductory formula Hora est was used elsewhere than 
in connection with Quem queritis in sepulchro is shown by the 
following trope of the Introit of Pentecost, from Bibl. Nat., ms. 
latin 903, Graduale-Troparium Sancti Aredii see. xii, fol. 155r: 


In die sancto Pentecosten. 
Hora est, psallite; iubet Domnus canere; eya dicite. 
Psallite, fratres mi omnes, una uoce dicentes: 
Hodie deseendit Spiritus Sanctus uelut ignis super apostolos, et 
eorum pectoribus inuisibiliter penetrauit; docuit eos omnis linguis 
loqui in eius honore dulce; carmina omnes decantae; dicite: 
Spiritus Domini. 


“Rome, Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, ms. 1343 (Sessor. 62), 
Troparium Nonantulense sec. xi in., fol. 28v. 
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In pre sancto*! Pa<s>cue ap Missam sINT omnes 
ORDINATI IN CHORO, ef INCIPIAT CANTOr ITA DICENS: 


Hora est, psallite;** iubet domnus canere; eia 
dicite! 

Respondet Scora: 

Quem queritis in sepulchro, o cristicole ? 
Respondet CANTOR: 

Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Respondet Scoua: 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 


ite, nunciate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
Resurrexi.** 


In this case the dialogue is divided between the choir 
(Scola) and a single singer (Cantor). After the cantor 
has sung the introductory liturgical summons, he is in- 
terrogated by the choir, replies, and then receives the 


angelic assurance. The choir in uttering the words of 
the scriptural angel (or two), and the cantor in answering 
with the words of the several Christicole, are both pre- 
cluding anything approaching dramatic appropriateness 
in the assignment of parts. 


Ili 


Far more important than the mere liturgical introduc- 
tion to the trope that we have just noticed, are a consi- 
derable number of textual additions which either consti- 


“ MS. sem. 

“ms. spallite. 

“Verona, Bibl. Capit., ms. 107, Troparium Mantuanum sec. xi, 
fol. llr. The last word Resurrezi is followed immediately, in the 
manuscript, by the rubric Item alia, indicating the beginning of a 
fresh trope. 
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tute definit« extensions of the dialogue, or, at least, provide 
new dramatic possibilities. An addition of this latter 
sort is seen in the following: 


Dominicum Diem Sanctum Pascue 
Trorpni <fol. 102%> 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, cristicole 4 
Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum,** o celicole. 
Non est hic, surrexit enim sicut predixerot ; 
ite, nunciate quta surrexit dicentes: 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurexit leo fortis, 
Xpistus ftilius Dei; Deo gracias, dicite eia, alleluia. 
Resurrexi.*® 


The passage beginning Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus con- 
stitutes a natural dramatic extension of the trope, an ex- 
tension which provides a fresh utterance for the Chris- 


ticole. 
A similar text appears as follows: 


In Dre Domintco Sancto Pascua 
Trorvs 


Quen quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae ? 
Responsto: 
Tesum nazarenum crucifixum, o coelicolae. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut praeceperat ; 
ite, nunciate quia *® surrexit. 


“ms. ercifixum. 

® Modena, Bibl. Capit., ms. O. 1. 7., Troparium Ravennatense 
see, xi-xii, fol. 102r-102v. The last word Resurrexi (ms. Resurrexit) 
is followed immediately by the rubric Aliter. 

“ms. sicut. 
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Responsto: 
Resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit leo 
fortis; Deo gratias, dicite Alleluia. 
AntTrpHona: Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum, 
Alleluia. Psatmus: Domine probasti me.* 


The rubrics are here somewhat uncertain as to the division 
of parts, and at best we can allow only slight authority 
te a text of which we have only a seventeenth-century copy. 

The interest of the following text lies in the continua- 
tion of the trope within the Introit: 


De Pascua Domini 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole ? 

Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, 0 celicole. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut locutus est; 
ite, nunciate quia surrexit. 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit leo fortis, 
Xpistus filius Dei; Deo gratias, dicite eya. Resurrexi. 
Victor triumpho potenti. Et adhuc <tecum sum, alle- 
luia>. Celi, terre, adque maris sceptra tenes. Posu- 
isti <super me manum tuam, alleluia>. Glorificasti me 
deifice. Mirabilis facta est. In omni uirtute. Scientia 
tua. <fol. 19°> Qua cuncta gubernas. Psatmus: 
Domine probasti me <et cognovisti me: tu cognovisti 
sessionem meam, et resurrectionem meam. Gloria Patri>. 
Preclara adest dies Xpistus quare surgens, hoste trium- 
phato, uitam dedit mundo, cuius uoce summo Patri gra- 
tulantes cum propheta proclamemus omnes ita: Resur- 
rexi.*® 


“ Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 9508, Miscellanea liturgica sxc. xvii, 
fol. 179r (“Ex Missali Corbeiensi ms. num. 622 seculi xi”). 
There is no internal troping of the Introit. 

“Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, ms. 1169, Troparium Aeduense anni 
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At this point our attention falls naturally upon the 
earliest extant text of the trope Quem queritis: 


Tropui in PascueE 


Psallite regi magno, deuicto mortis imperio! 

Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Xpisticole ? 
Responsto: 

Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, 0 celicole. 
Responsio: 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut ipse dixit; 

ite, nuneiate quia surrexit. 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit leo for- 
tis, Christus filius Dei, Deo gratias, dicite eia! <Resur- 
rexi, et adhue tecum sum, alleluia>. Dormiui, Pater et 
surgam diluculo, et somnus meus dulcis est michi. Po- 
<suisti super me manum tuam, alleluia>. Ita, Pater, 
sic, placuit ante te, ut moriendo mortis mors fuissem, 
morsus inferni, et mundo uita. Mirabilis <facta est 
scientia tua, alleluia, alleluia>. Qui abscondisti hee sa- 
pientibus, et reuelasti paruulis, alleluia.*® 


As we have already noticed above,” this famous mant- 
script from Limoges, although it presents the oldest extant 


996-1024, fol. 18v-19r. The last word Resurrexi indicates the repe- 
tition of the Introit. Resurreri is followed immediately by the 
rubrie Alia. 

“Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. latin 1240, Troparium Martialense sec. x 
(anni 933-936), fol. 30v. The text above is immediately followed 
by the rubric Item introducing another trope. Inexact or mutilated 
texts of the trope printed above are given by E. DuMéril (Origines 
Latines du Théatre Moderne, Paris, 1897, p. 97, note 1), Milchsack 
(pp. 38-39), Lange (pp. 22-23), and W. H. Frere (The Winchester 
Troper, London, 1894, p. 176). In my reading of the manuscript I 
am forced to dissent, also, from the critical notes provided by Blume 
in Analecta Hymnica, Vol. xLix, pp. 9-10. 

"See pp. 12-13. 
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text of Quem querilis, does not preserve the trope in its 
simplest form. In addition to a fresh introductory for- 
mula of a liturgical nature, this text provides the familiar 
concluding passage, Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. As to 
the delivery of this concluding passage the rubrics give 
no precise information. The continuation of the trope 
within the Introit is noteworthy. 

At this stage of our survey the following text is rele- 
vant: 


In Pascua 


Hora est, psallite; iube dominus canere; eia dicite! 

Quem queritis in sepulchro christicole ? 

Theswm nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

ite, nunciate quia surrexit, dicentes: 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit <fol. 
34> leo fortis, Christus, filius Dei; Deo gracias, dicite 
eia! Awntiphona: Resurrexi®! e¢ adhue tecum <sum, 
alleluia>. Gaudeamus omnes, resurrexit Dominus. Po- 
suisti super me <manum tuam. alleluia>. Vicit leo de 
tribu Iuda, radix Iesse. Mirabilis facta est 5? <scientia 
tua, alleluia, alleluia>.** 


Both the introductory liturgical formula in this text, and 
the concluding passage of the trope, immediately before 
the Introit, are now sufficiently familiar. 

Fresh additions to the original trope are seen in the 


following: 


"ws. Resurrexit. 

™ Followed immediately in the manuscript by the rubric Aliter, 
indicating the beginning of a new trope. 

* Apt, Archives of the Basilica of St. Anne, Ms. 4, Troparium 
sec. x, fol. 33v-34r. 
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Troros 1n ResuRRECTIONE 


1. Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Xristicole? 
2. Iesum nazarenum cru7ifixum, o celicole. 
3. Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
4. ite <fol. 21°>, nunciate quia surrexit. 
5. Alleluia, ad sepulcrum residens angelus 
6. nunciat resurrexisse Xristum. 
7. En ecce completum est illud quod olim ipse 
per prophetam dixerat ad Patrem taliter inquiens: 


Resur<rexi>.** 
Variants: 


Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1120, Tropharium S. Martini Lemo- 
vicensis sxc. xi in., fol. 20v-21lr. A.—ZJbid., Ms. lat. 1121, Troparium 
S. Martialis Lemovicensis see. xi in., fol. llv-12r. B.—lIbid., ms. 
lat. 1084, Troparium S. Martialis Lemovicensis sec. x, fol. 64v-65r. 
C.—Huesca, Bibl. Capit. ms. 4, Troparium Oscense sec. xi-xii, 
fol. 124r-124v. D. 

1. sepulchro] sepulerho C; sepulcro D. Xristicole] Xpisticole 

A B; cristicole B. 

2. Iesum] Ihessum A; Hiesum B; Ihesum C D. 

3. predixerat] praedixerat B. 

4. nunciate] nuntiate B C. 

5. Alleluia} Aeuia C D. sepulerum] sepulchrum A B; sepul- 

erhum C, 

6. nunciat resurrexisse Xristum] nuntiat resurrexisse Xpistum 
A B; nunciat resurrexisse cristum C; nunciat resurrexisset 
Xpm D. 

8. per] omitted C. 

9. Resurrexi] Resurrexit A. 


.Concerning the two added sentences Alleluia, ad sepu!- 
crum and En ecce completum est Chambers observes, 
“The appended portion of narrative makes the trope 


“Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1119, Troparium S. Augustini Lemc- 
vicensis sxc. xi, fol. 2lv-2lr. In connection with this text should 
be listed the similar, but incomplete, texts in Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
MS. lat. 909, Troparium Martialense sec. xi, fol. 2iv-22r, and Jbéd., 
Nouv. Acq. latin 1871, Troparium Moissiacense sec. xi, fol, 13v. 
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slightly less dramatic,” °° and Gautier remarks, “ Quel- 
ques lignes y sont ajoutées aux précédentes et semblent 
continuer discrétement une rubrique de mise en scéne.”’ ** 
Obviously these sentences do mark a discontinuance of 
the dialogue; for although they constitute a continuation 
of the part of the Christicole, they must be regarded not 
as a second reply to the Calicole, but either as a mere 
exclamation, or as an exultant address to an audience. 
A similar text is seen in the following: 


In Pasca ap Missam 


Quem queritis in sepulcro, o Xpisticole ? 

Tesum nazarenum crucifixum,™ o celicole. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nunciate in Galileam dicentes: 

Alleluia, ad sepulcrum residens angelus nunciat rasur- 
rexisse Xpistum. 

En ecce completum est illud quod olim ipse per pro- 
phetam dixerat, ad Patrem taliter inquiens: 

Resurrexi.*® 


The passage tte, nunciate in Galileam of the third sentence 
seems to have been composed under the direct influence 


* Chambers, Vol. 11, p. 10. 

“Gautier, p. 220. 

ws, crucifisum. 

"Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 887, Troparium S. Martini(?) Lemo- 
vicensis sec. xi, fol. 19r. The last word Resurrezi is followed imme- 
diately by the rubric Tropi, introducing the following series of 
tropes of the Easter Introit: (1) Psallite regi magno... (2) 
Factus homo tua iussa pater... (3) Ecce pater cunctis ut ius- 
serat... (4) Aurea lua remeat Ihesus ... (5) Iam tua iussa 
pater .... For the texts see Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, Vol. 
XLIx, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 54-55. Any one of these five tropes may 
have been used as an internal trope of the Introit Resurreai, in con- 
tinuation of the introductory trope Quem queritis in sepulchro. 
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of the Vulgate: ite, nuntiate fratribus meis ut eant in 
Galileam (Matt. xxviii, 10). 

As to the distribution of parts in this form of trope, the 
following text gives a slight indication: 


In Diz Sancto Pascue Sracio ap Sanctum Petrrum. 
Item TROPOS IN DIE 


Hora est, psallite; iuba dompnus canere; eia, eia, 
dicite ! 
Quem queritis in sepulero, 0 Xpisticole ? 
Responpent: °° 
Tesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Responpent: 


Non est hic,®° surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite nunciate quia surrexit. 


Responvent: 


Alleluia, ad sepulerum residens angelus nunciat re- 
surrexisse Xeistum. 


En ecce completum est illud quod olim ipse per pro- 
phetam dixerat, ad Patrem taliter inquiens: 


Resurrexi.*! 


A somewhat similar text may be seen in the following: 


“In speaking of the rubric Respondent as “la plus ancienne 
didascalie ou indication de mise en se®ne” Gautier (Le Monde, Aug. 
17, 1872, p. 2) is scarcely scientific. 

“us. ihe. 

“Paris, Biblioth@que Nationale, Ms. latin 1118, Troparium S. 
Martialis Lemovicensis sac. x (988-996), fol. 40v. The last word 
Resurrezi (ms. Resurrexit) is followed immediately by the rubric 
Item alius. 
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Tropos 1n Resurrecctone Domini 


Quem queritis in sepulero, 0 cristicole ? 
Responsto : 
Ihesum nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicole. 
Responsto: 
Non est hic, surrexit <fol. 36"> sicut predixerat; 
ite, nunciate quia surrexit. 
Responsio: 
Alleluia, ad sepulerum residens angelus nuntiat 
ressurrexisse Xpistum. 
Hen ecce conpletum est illud quod olim ipse per 
prophetam dixerat, ad Patrem taliter inquiens: 


Ressurrexi et.® 


In the following text occur fresh additions: 


<Troprus> 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole ¢ 
Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nunciate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus, eia! 
Karrissimi, uerba canite Xeisti.®* 
Psallite, Fratres, hora est; surrexit Dominus. LEia et 
eia! 
Resurrexi.** 


“Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 779, Graduale Arelatense sec. xiii, 
fol. 36r-36v. The last word et is followed immediately by the ru- 
bric Alios. 

“ Ms. Xpiste. 

“Vercelli, Bibl. Capit., ms. 56, Missale plenum Vercellense (7?) 
sec. xi-xii, fol. 87v. The trope does not extend within the Introit. 
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The sentence Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus, eia! may be a 
continuation of the part either of the Celicole or of the 
Christicole. The sentences Karrissimi, uerba and Psal- 
lite, Fratres are clearly liturgical in intention. 

A possible elucidation of the text just given appears in 
the following: 


Versus ap SEPULCHRUm 
Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Xpisticole ? 
Versus: Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, 0 celicole. 
Versus: Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 


ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus, eia! 


Tropus 


Versus: Karissimi, uerba canite Xpisti. 
Versus: Psallite, fratres, hora est, resurrexit Dominus, 
eia et eia! 
Tropus 


Xeistus deuicta morte persona uoce preclara Patri dicens. 
Resur<rexi>. Versus: Cum seuiens Iudeorum me cir- 
cumdaret ®* turba. Posuisti. Versus: Cuncta quia ocu- 
li<s> maiestatis tue sunt aperta. Mirabi<lis>.® 


The opening rubric Versus ad Sepulchrum and the sub- 
sequent rubric Tropus would seem to indicate that the 
trope Quem queritis is here detached from the Introit 
and associated with the Easter Sepulchre. It may be, 
therefore, that this text and the one preceding, from Ver- 


“ms. circumdare. 

“Ivrea, Bibl. Capit., ms. 60, Troparium Eporediense s@c. xi in. 
(1001-1011), fol. 69¥. The text above is immediately followed by 
the complete Introit of Easter, and further tropes. 
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celli ms. 56, should not be considered tropes of the Introit. 
As we shall see later, however, the association of a text 
of Quem queritis with the Introit does not preclude its 
association also with the sepulchrum.®* 
In a manner related to the two preceding texts is the 
following: 
Tropuus 


Versus: Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole ¢ 
Versus: Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Versus: Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 


ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
Alleluia, resurrexit ®* hodie, hodie resurrexit leo for- 
tis, Xpistus, filius Dei; <fol. 99™> Deo gratias, dicite 
eia! 
Resurrexi <et adhuc ... scientia tua, alleluia, 
alleluia>. Lia, karissimi, uerba canite Xeisti. 
Psalmus: Domine probasti me, <et cognovisti ... . 
et resurrectionem meam. Gloria Patri>. Peallite, 
fratres, <h>ora est resurrexit Dominus, eia et eia! 
Resurrezt.®° 

In the present connection the interest of this text iies in 
the use of Kartssimi, werba and Psallite, Fratres in the 
internal troping of the Introit. 

A smooth transition from dramatic dialogue to litur- 
gical celebration is well accomplished in the following 
text: 


“See below, pp. 42-49. 

“ws. resurrexi. 

“Monza, Bibl. Capit., ms. C. 13/76, Graduale-Troparium Mode- 
tinum sexe. xi, fol. 98v-99r. The last word Resurrezi indicates a 
repetition of the antiphon of the Introit. In the manuscript this 
word is followed immediately by a trope of the Kyrie. A text 
similar to that above is to be found in Monza, Bibl. Capit. ms. 77, 
Graduale-Troparium Modetinum sec. xii, fol. 81r. 
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Diem Dominicum Sanctum PascuHe. 
Sratio ap Sanctam Marra <M> MarorE <mM>. 
INTROITUmM 


Quem queritis in sepulchro Xpistzcole ¢ 

Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, celicole. 

Non hie est, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite nuntiate quia surrexit. 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit leo fortis. 

<D>eo gratias, Deo gratias, Deo gratias; dicite omnes 
alleluia. 

Eia, pleps deuota, Deo nune corde sereno cum Xopisto 
Deo celebremus Pascham canentes: 


Resurrexit sicut dixit Dominus; in Galilea apparuit 
dissipulis. Resurrexi*™® et adhue tecum sum. Ve tibi, 
Iuda, qui tradidisti Dominum, et cum Iudeis accepisti 
pretium. <Posuisti super me manum tuam, alleluia>. 
Mulieres qui ad sepulchrum uenera<n>t angelus dixit 
quia surrexit Dominus. Mirabilis <facta est scientia tua, 
alleluia, alleluia>. Cito euntes, dicite, dissipuli, alle- 
Inia, alleluia. Resurrexi.7: Lux mundi, Dominus resur- 
rexit hodie. Possui<sti>. Manus tua,’* Domine, 
saluauit mundum hodie. Mirabilis. Scientia Dei mira- 
bile facta est hodie alleluia, alleluia. Resurrexi™ et 
adhue teeum sum, alleluia. <X>pistus hodie resurrexit 
a mortius, et Patrem glorificans ait. Posuisti super me 
manum tuam, alleluia. Quoniam mors mea facta est 
mundi uita. Mirabilis facta est s<e>ientia tua. Quem 
celum <et> terra simul collaudant dicentes alleluia, 
alleluta. Psalmus: Domine probasti.™4 


ws. Resurrexit. = Ms. tue. 
"ws. Resurrexit. ®™ ys. Resurrexit. 
“Rome, Vatican, MS. lat. 4770, Missale plenum Benedictinum S. 
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Although, in the absence of rubrics, the assignment of 
parts in this text cannot be demonstrated with certainty, 
one may be allowed to conjecture that Alleluia, resurrexit 
Dominus and, possibly, one or more of the succeeding 
sentences were understood as extending the réle of the 
Christicole. 

The following text has, apparently, no fresh significance 
except in the link between Quem queritis and the Introit: 


Incrprunt Troput 1x Die Sancto™ Pascr 
ANTE INTROITUM 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xpisticole ? 
Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut locutus est; 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes Alleluia. 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 


Irem Tropui 


Pascha nostrum Xeystus est, immolatus agnus est, 
etenim pascha nostrum immolatus est Xpystus. 
11. Hodie exultent iusti; resurrexit leo fortis; Deo 
12. gratias, dicite eia! 


13. Irem Intrrorrum: Resurrexi.*® 


Petri in Aprutio see. x-xi, fol .117r. Part of the text printed 
above is given by A. Ebner, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte 
und Kunstgeschichte des Missale Romanum im Mittelalter: Iter 
Italicum, Freiburg, 1896, p. 219, Note 1. The last word of the text 
as given above is followed, in the manuscript, by a trope of the 
Kyrie. 

™ MS. sem. 

“Turin, Royal Library, ms. G. v. 20, Graduale-Troparium Bo- 
biense sxc. xi, fol. 97r. The trope does not extend within the 
Introit. 
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Variant: 


Turin, Royal Library, ms. F. tv. 18, Troparium Bobiense sec. xii, 
fol. 85v. 


. and 2. reduced to one word: Tropi. 

. Hiesum] Versus: Hiesum. 

- Non] Versus: Non; locutus est] predixerat. 

. nuntiate) nunciate. 

. Item Trophi] Aliter. 11. Hodie] Aliter. Hodie. 

. Xpystus] Xpistus. 12. gratias] gracias. 

10. Xpystus] Xpistus. 13. Item Introitum] omitted. 


Although the accretions of the following text defy 
explanation, this version belongs, apparently, in the pres- 
ent series: 


Incrpirt Tropuus 1n Diem Sanctum Pascnre 
ap InTROITUm 


(Juem queritis in sepulchro, cristicole ? 

‘Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut locutus est ; 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes alleluia, alleluia. 

Resurrexit Dominus. 

Surrexit Cristus, iam non moritur; mors illi ultra non 
dominabitur, alleluia, alleluia. 

Resurrexit. 

Sedit angelus. 
Prosa: Crucifixum Dominum laudate. 

Nolite. 

Recordamini qualiter. 

Nolite usque Alleluia. 


Prosa: Suggestione angelica nutantia mulierum corda 
naniter solidantur. 


TroPHus: 
Surrexit leo de tribu Inda, quem impii suspenderunt in 
ligno. 
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Monumenta hodie aperta sunt, et multa corpora sanc- 
torum, surrexe< fol. 214%>runt; dicite eia! 
Resurrexi. 
Ap Repetendum Tropuus 


Virgine progenitus creui temptamina uicia, fixusque 
eruci mortem moriendo subegi. Resurrexi. Quem non 
deserui carnis dum tegmina sumpsi. Posuisti. Ut per 
metua sit uirtus clarescere alme. Mirabilis. Gloria, 
euouae.** 


In spite of the apparent intention of the introductory 
rubric, it is entirely possible that a considerable part of 
this text constitutes a processional for use before the Mass 
of Easter. 

However seriously one may question the dramatic value 
of the textual accretions in the versions reviewed above, 
one cannot deny that the following text contains a definite 


and substantial extension of the dialogue: 


In Drei Sancto Pascue Tropvus 


<H>ora est, psallite; inbet dominus canere; eia 
dicite ! 
Ubi est Xeistus, meus Dominus et filius excelsi 7 
eamus uidere sepulerum. 
Quem queritis in sepulcro, X¢isticole ¢ 
Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Non est hie, surrexit sient predixerat ; 


™ Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, Ms. 123 (olim B. m1. 18), Troparium 
Bononiense (7%) sec. xi, fol. 214r-214v. The letters euouae at the 
end of the text are the vowels of the final words of the Gloria Patri, 
—seculorum, amen,—sung at the end of the Introit. This vowel 
series is often written in this way merely as a support for the 
musical notes forming the cadence of the Gloria Patri. 


3 
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ite, nunciate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
‘ Alleluia, ad sepulerum residens angelus nunciat 
10. resurrexisse Xpistum. 
11. En ecce completum est illud quod olim ipse per 
12. prophetam dixerat ad Patrem, talier inquiens: 
13. Resurrexi.*® 


Variant: 
Vich, Museum, Ms. 124, Processionale Vicense sec. xiii-xiv, fol. Bv- 
Cv. 
1. Tropus in die sancto Pasche. 


The liturgical introduction Hora est is here followed by 
an interrogation, Ubi est Xpistus? which is appropriate 
only to Maria Mater. That the other Maries are not 
absent from the intention of the text, however, is made 
certain by the plurals eamus and Xpisticole. The novel 
character of the dramatic addition appears from the fact 
that it is found neither in the Vulgate nor in the liturgy. 
A somewhat similar text appears as follows: 


<H>oc rst DE MULIERIBUS 


Ubi est Xpistus, meus Dominus et Filius excelsus ? 
Eamus uidere sepulerum. 

Quem queritis in sepulero, o Xeisticole ? 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

ite, nuntiate discipulis eius quia precedet uos in 
Galileam. 

Vere surrexit Dominus de sepulcro cum gloria, 
Allelnia.”® 


™Vich, Museum, MS. 31, Troparium Ripollense sec. xii-xiii, fol. 
48v. The trope is not continued within the Introit. 

* Paris, Bibl. Nat., ws. latin 1139, Troparium Martialense sec. xii, 
fol. 538r, The text above is followed immediately in the manuscript 
by the rubric Sponsus and the famous play of that name. For a list 
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This text is unique. Although it gains dramatically 
through the presence of Ubi est Xpistus, it loses by the 
omission of the usual response Jesum nazarenum cruct- 
ficum. As a matter of fact, it is by no means certain that 
this version constitutes a trope of the Introit. The manv- 
script gives us no assurance, for our text is immediately 
preceded by a series of irrelevant versus, and is imme- 
diately followed by the rubric Sponsus and the text of the 
famous dramatic piece of that name.*° 


IV 


It can scarcely be urged that the texts reviewed thus far 
record an impressive advance toward real drama. In 
some cases we have observed a palpable enlargement of 
the dialogue, but as yet we have noted no substantial indi- 
cation either of mise en scéne or of impersonation. We 
may proceed, then, to consider definite indications of this 


sort in the texts that follow. Pertinent information 
appears, for example, in a text of the eleventh century 
from Monte Cassino: 


Dominicum Sanctum Pascua 


Frvira Terria UADAT UNus sAcerdos ante ALT@Re ALBA 
UESTE INDUTUS ET Uersus AD CHORUWM DICAT ALTA UOCE: 


of previous texts of the version of Quem queritis in this manuscript 
see Lange, p. 4. Lange’s own text of the trope (p. 22) is regret 
ably incomplete. 

® A Poitiers version, of uncertain date, somewhat similar to the 
version before us is used not as a trope of the Introit, but as a 
Visitatio Sepulchri at the end of Matins (see. Chambers, Vol. mn, 
p. 29, note). Gautier (p. 221, note 3) seems to suggest that the 
words Eamus videre sepulchrum of the text printed above indicate 
the presence of the actual sepulchrum of the Visitatio Sepulchri. 
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Quem queritis ¢ 
ET DUO ALII CLERICI STANTES IN MEDIO CHORI RESPOND- 
BANT: 
TIesum nazarenum. 
Et sacerpos: 
Non est hic, surrexit. 
ILLI vero ConuersI AD CHORUM DICANT: 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 
Post uEc rncipiatur Tropos. Srquirur Iwrrorrus: 


Resurrexi.*! 


According to this text a single priest standing before the 
altar addresses the angelic interrogation to two clerics 
standing in the middle of the choir. The two clerics 
deliver the reply of the Maries, and after receiving the 
angelic assurance, address to the choir their triumphant 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. In the assignment of 


parts we readily surmise an approach toward dramatic 
appropriateness,—one person speaking for the angel, and 
two persons for the Maries. As we shall see below, 
moreover, the stationing of the personages ante altare 
suggests a conscious and significant use of the altar as a 
stage-setting. 


™ Monte Cassino, MS. 127, Missale Monasticum sec. xi, fol. 105v. 
In connection with this text one should observe the following from 
Monte Cassino ms, 199, as calendared in Bibliotheca Casinensis, Vol. 
Iv, p. 124: 

Dum canitur Tertia, aspergantur Fratres in choro aqua sancta, 
quae pridie benedicta est, etc. Antiph. ad Processionem peculiares. 
Qua finita vadat unus Sacerdos ante altare alba veste indutus, et 
versus ad chorum dicat alta voce: Quem quaeritis, et duo alii clerici 
stantes in medio chori respondeant: Jesum Nazarenum. Et Sa- 
ecerdos: Non est hic. Illi vero conversi ad chorum dicant: Alleluia, 
resurrexit. Post haec tres alii cantent tropos, et agatur Missa or- 
dine suo. Cf. Chambers, Vol. 1, p. 12, note 1. 
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A similar disposition of the dialogue is seen in the 
following: 


1. Dominicum sanctum Pascua. Sratio av Sanctam 
Maria<m>. 
InpuTus PresByteR SACRIS UESTIBUS STET POST 
ALTARE ET DIcat ALTa voce: 
Quem queritis in sepulcro, Xpisticole ¢ 
RESPONDEAT DIACOnNUS: 
Hiesum nazarenum, o celicole. 
Respondeat prespyter: 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nuntiate quta surrexit. 
TuNnc perciIt DIAconus CANENDO HEC UsQue IN 


CHORO: 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 
IreEm versus pE Introttu: Hodie exultent iusti, 
resurrexi<t> leo fortis; Deo gracias, dicite omnes. 


Resurrext. Versus: Lux mundi Dominus resur- 
rexi<t> hodie. Posu<isti>. Versus: Manus tua, 
Domine, saluauit mundum hodie, et ideo. 
Mirabilis. Versus: Sciencia Domini mirabilis 
facta est hodie, alleluia. 
Autter. Mulieres que ad sepulcrum  uenerant 
angelus dixit: iam surrexit Dominus. Resurreat. 
Versus: Cito euntes dicite, discipuli, quia 
surrexit sicut dixit Dominus. Posu<isti>. 
Versus: Ve tibi, Iu<fol. 48™> da, qui tradidisti 
Dominum, et a Iudei<s> accepisti precium. 
Mirabilis. Axiter. Hodie resurrexit leo fortis, Xpis- 
tus, 
filius Dei; Deo gracias, dicite eia! Resurrert. 
Versus: Victor resurgens manens in secula Deus. 
Posu<isti>. Versus: Omnes fringens tartara uictor 
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29. exiit ad supera. Mirabilis. Versus: Gloria 
30. omnes in excelsis Domino dicite fratres, Alleluta. 
31.. Introitus: Resurrexi.*? 


Variant: 


Benevento, Bibl. Capit., ms. 26, Troparium Beneventanum sec. 
xii, fol. 68v-69r, 

1. Statio ... Mariam] omitted. 

2, 3, 5, 7, 10, omitted. 

4. Quem] Versus Quem. sepulcro] sepulchro. 
1l. resurrexit] surrexit. 

12. Item ... Introitu] Tropus. 

13. gracias] gratias. 

14. Versus] omitted. 

15. Versus] omitted. 

17. Versus: Sciencia] Scientia. 

19. Sepulerum] sepulchrum. 

20. Resurrexi] omitted. 

21. Versus] omitted. 

23. Versus] omitted. 

24. precium] pretium. 

26. gracias dicite eia] gratias dicite alieia. 
27. Versus] omitted. manens] mane. 

28. Versus] omitted. 

29. Versus] omitted. 


In this case a single priest standing behind the altar inter- 
rogates a single deacon stationed, apparently, in the sanc- 
tuary before the altar. After receiving the angelic 
assurance, the deacon transmits the message to the choir. 
There is no indication of impersonation; indeed, the 
assignment of parts is not dramatically appropriate, for 
the Christicole and the Celicole are represented by single 
persons. The familiar trope is here followed, under a 
fresh rubric, by an internal troping of the Introit, and it 


® Benevento, Bibl. Capit., ms. 27, Troparium Beneventanum sec. 
xii, fol. 47v-48r. In the manuscript the full text of the Introit 
follows. 
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is quite possible that in this text, and in the preceding 
one, Quem queritis is to be regarded as entirely detached 


from the Introit. 
Here may be added another text of the version just 


considered : 


1, 
9 


“ae 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Dominicum Sanctum Pasca. 


STET prespyter INDUTUS SACRIS UESTIBUS POST 


ALTGRE ; 
DICAT MAGNA UOCE: 
Quem queritis in sepulechro, Xeisticole ? 


Respondeat piaconus: 
Hiesum nazarenum, 0 celicole. 

Tune pressyter: 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit. 

Pergat piaconus CaANendo usque IN CHORO: 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 

Autter versus pre Inrroitu: Hodie exultent ** 


iusti.*4 
Variants: 


Benevento, Bibl. Capit., Ms. 25, Troparium Beneventanum sec. xii, 


fol. 


122v, A.—JIbid., Ms. 29, Troparium Beneventanum sec. xi, fol. 
B 


. Pasea] Pascha B. Line omitted A. 
2. Omitted A B. 
. Unus clericus post altare dicat A. Omitted B. 
. sepulchro] sepulcro A B. 
. Duo clerici albis induti ante altare respondeant A. Omitted B. 
. Unus dicat A. Omitted B. 
. Duo dicant A. Omitted B. 
. Aliter ... Introitu] Tropos A. Tropos B. 


“ws. exultant. 
“ Benevento, Bibl. Capit., ms. 28, Troparium Beneventanum sec. 


xii, 


fol. 28r. In the manuscript follows a series of internal tropes 


of the Introit. I print the text above, and the variants, in order 
to show the variety of rubrics. 
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A real advance in dramatic appropriateness is seen in 
the following text: 


In Dre sancto Pascre, cum OMNES SIMUL CONUENERINT 
IN EccrestaM aD Missam CELEBRANDAM, STENT PARATI 11” 
DIACONi INDUTI DALMATICIS RETrO ALT@ré DICENTES: 


<fol. 18¥> Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xristicole ? 

RESPONDEANT 11° CANTORES STANTS IN CHORO: 
Iesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

Irerum piaconi: 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat; 
ite, nunciate quia resurrexit, dicentes : 
TuNc CANTOr DICAT EXCELSA UO0Ce: 

Alleluia, resurrexit, Dominus. 
Tunc psaLitat Scora: 

Resurrexi, <et adhue tecum sum, alleluia>. Qui 
dicit Patri prophetica uoce. <fol. 19> Posuisti 
<super me manum tuam, alleluia: mirabilis facta est 
scientia tua, alleluia, alleluia>. Mirabile laudat filius 
patrem. Psalmus: Domine probasti me, <et cognovisti 
me: tu cognovisti sessionem meam et resurrectionem 
meam>. LEia, karissimi, uerba canite Xpisti. Resur- 
rexi, <et adhue tecum sum, alleluia>. Victor ut ad 
celos caleata morte redire. Posuisti <super me manum 
tuam, alleluia>. Quo genus humanum, pulsis erroribus, 
altum seanderet ad celum. Mirabilis <facta est:scientia 
tua, alleluia, alleluia>. Nunc omnes cum ingenti gaudio 
celsa uoce gloriam Xpisto canite. Gloria <Patri, et 
Filio, et Spiritui Sancto; sicut erat in principio, et nune 
et semper, et in secula> seculorum, Amen.*® 


* Oxford, Bodleian, ms. Douce 222, Troparium Novaliciense see. 
xi, fol. 18r-19r. This text has been previously published by N. 
C. Brooks, in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 
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The lines of the Christicole and Celicole are here appro- 
priately sung, in each case, by two persons. The rubric 
parati duo diacont induti dalmaticis, however, can hardly 
be interpreted as an indication of impersonation, for the 
dalmatic is the normal liturgical vestment of a deacon. 

_ The variations seen in the following text are not with- 
out interest: 


In Dre Sancro ** Pasce Tropt. 


Funira TERTIA CANTOR CUM ALIIS UADAT RETRO ALTARE; 
EXCELSA UOCE INCIPIAT: 


87 Quem queritis * in sepulcro, Xpisticole ? 


QUI ANTE ALTARE FUERINT RESPONDEANT: 
Hiesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

ILLI vero <QUI> RETTO FUERINT, DICANT: 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

ite, nunciate quia surrexit, dicentes: 


Qui ANTE Respondeant : 
Alleluia, alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 
ILLI Qut RETTO DICANT: 
Eia, Carissimi, uerba canite Xpisti. 
His FINITIS QUI RETTO FUERINT, ANTE ALTARE UFNIANT 


BT CUM ALITS SIMUL CANTANT: 

Resurrexi, et adhuc tecum sum, alleluia. Qui dicit 
Patri prophetica uoce. Posuisti super me manum tuam, 
alleluia. Mirabi<fol. 236™>le laudat Filius Patrem. 
Mirabilis facta est scientia tua, alleluia, alleluia, 
Psalmus: Domine probasti me, et <cognovisti me: tu cog- 


vill, pp. 463-464, and by the present writer, in Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xvm, Part 1, 
p. 309. 

“we. scm. 

Written twice in the manuscript. 
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novisti sessionem meam, et> resurrectionem meam. 
Hodie exultant iusti, resurrexit leo fortis; Deo gracias, 
dicite eia! Resurrexi, et <adhuc tecum sum, alleluia: 
posuisti super me manum tuam, alleluia: mirabilis facta 
est scientia tua, alleluia, alleluia>. <G>loria Patri <et 
Filio, et Spiritui Sancto: sicut erat in principio, et nunc, 
et semper, et in secula s>e<c>u<l>o<r>u<m>, A- 
<m>e<n>.*§ 


In this instance the number of persons engaged in the 
dialogue is not indicated. The transition from the dra- 
matie trope to the Introit Resurrexi is gracefully accom- 
plished through the liturgical formula, now familiar. Zia, 
Carissimi, uerba canite Xpisti, after the singing of which, 
the participants in the Quem queritis dialogue join with 
others before the altar in singing the Introit. 

Since a certain number of the texts just examined seem 
to suggest that the altar was used as mtse en scéne for the 
dialogue of the Quem queritis Introit trope, it may be 
well to inquire concerning the rationale of this use, and to 
examine the independent evidence that the altar was re- 
garded as sepulchrum. This evidence may be convenient- 


* Piacenza, Bibl. Capit., ms. 65, Graduale-Troparium Pla- 
eentinum see. xi-xii, fol. 235v-236r. Somewhat similar rubrics 
occur in a text to be found in Pistoia, Bibl. Capit., ms. 70, 
Troparium Pistoriense sec. xi-xii, fol. 32r. Here may be placed a 
text from Monte Cassino recorded, from an unidentified manuscript, 
by E. Martene (De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, Lyons, 1788, Vol. 
Iv, p. 147): 

Precessione finita, vadat Sacerdos post altare, et versus ad chorum 
dicat alta voce, Quem queritis? et duo alii Clerici stantes in medio 
chori respondeant: Jesum Nazarenum; et Sacerdos: Non est hic. 
Illi vero conversi ad chorum dicant: Alleluja. Post hee alii qua- 
tuor cantent tropos, et agatur Missa ordine suo. Cf. Lange, No. 23, 
p- 23; Chambers, Vol. 1, p. 12, note 1. 
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ly adduced from two chief sources: (1) the history of the 
Christian altar, and (2) patristic symbolism. 

During the years immediately following the Crucifixion, 
the altars used in commemoration of the Last Supper were 
probably mere tables of wood(mens@) in the houses of the 
faithful.*® Later, during a century or two of persecution, 
the Commemoration was often observed in special and re- 
mote places, such as the catacombs about Rome, and simi- 
lar places of burial. In such burial places the altar was 
inevitably placed, in some manner, over the body of a mar- 
tyr or saint. It may have been constructed in a g.ave 
chapel above ground,®® or it may have been the very cover 
of a sarcophagus, in a chamber under ground.®' What- 
ever its particular form, the Christian altar very early be- 
came closely associated with the tomb of a martyr or saint. 
In the well-chosen words of Hirn, “‘ The arca, +. e., the 
chest which contained the martyr’s bones, became an ara, 
t. e., a table bearing the flesh and blood of the divine 
man.’”’®? Tt was natural, then, that with the erection of al- 
tars in churches, after the Peace of the Church, the identi- 
fication of tomb and altar should have been piously main- 
tained, and that the church altar should have been built. 
normally, over the tomb of a saint, or, to reverse the rela- 
tion, that the relics of a saint (Sancta Sancti) should have 
been buried under the altar.®** Thus it happens that to 


* ©. Rohault de Fleury, La Messe: Etudes archéologiques sur ses 
monuments, Vol. 1, Paris, 1883, pp. 103, 237; Parenty, Recherches 
sur la Forme des Autels in Congrés Scientifique de France, Session 
Xx, 1853, Vol. 1, pp. 201-202. 

*Y. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine, London, 1912, pp. 14-18. 

™ Rohault de Fleury, Vol. 1, pp. 103-109, 237; Parenty, p. 202. 

“Hirn, p. 23. 

"J. Mallet, Cours élémentaire d’Archéologie religieuse, Vol. u, 
Paris, 1900, pp. 13-14; J. Corblet, Essai historique et liturgique sur 
les Ciboires et la réserve de VEucharistie, Paris, 1858, pp. 77-78; 
Parenty, p. 202; Hirn, p. 26. 
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this day, under the main altar of many an historic church 
edifice, may be found the tomb of a saint, the saint’s place 
of rest being variously called Confessio, Martyrium, or 
Testimonium.** 

As the number of churches increased throughout the 
Christian world, however, it became impossible to provide 
for each altar the entire remains of a saint, and a sub- 
dividing of relics became necessary. Instead of resting 
upon the body of a saint, the altar could now be associated 
with only a small particle, or small particles. These relics 
were sometimes placed in an appropriate reliquary under 
the altar,®® or, as was more common, in an excavation in 
the top of the stone altar-table, the cavity being regularly 
called sepulchrum.*® In the sepulchrum was placed a 
closed box (capsa),—usually a small, formless envelope of 
lead,—containing the relics, and the sepulchrum cavity 
was closed with a stone seal (sigillum).°* 

For the medieval worshipper the transition was easy 
from the use of the altar as the tomb of a saint to the idea 
of the altar as the sepulchre of Christ. It appears, indeed, 
that in the sepulchrum of the altar the relics of the saint 
were sometimes actually replaced by “fragments of the 
Saviour’s body,” that is, by pieces of a consecrated wafer.”* 


“De Caumont, Cours d’Antiquités Monumentales, Part v1, Paris, 
1841, pp. 112-118; Congrés Scientifique de France, Session xxi 
(Puy), 1855, Vol. 1, p. 523; X. Barbier de Montault, Le Martyrium 
de Poitiers, Poitiers, 1885, passim; Parenty, p. 202. 

* Parenty, p. 207. 

"H. A. Daniel, Codex Liturgicus, Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, p. 375: 
Parenty, p. 203; Mallet, Vol. 1, pp. 13-14; Curblet, p. 77; Barbier 
de Montault, pp. 45, 53. 

“H. Otte, Handbuch der kirchlichen Kunst-Archdologie des 
deutschen Mittelalters, Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 131, 134. 

* See Hirn, p. 68. 
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In such a case the altar became literally the grave of 
Christ. 

Whether or not the altar was often recognized as Sepul- 
chrum Christi through such material means, we have am- 
ple evidence that the altar was so accepted symbolically.®” 

In the Theorta of Germanus I, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (+ 733), we read: 


Altare est Propiciatorium in quo offerebatur pro peccato, 
iuxta sanctum monumentum Christi in quo altari victimam se 
Christus obtulit Deo et Patri, per oblationem corporis sui. 

Altare est et dicitur presepe et sepulchrum Domini.” 


A similar interpretation is given by Amalarius of Metz 
(+837) in his De Ecclestasticts Officiis: 


Per particuiam oblate immisse in calicem obstenditur Christi 
corpus quod jam resurrexit a mortuis; per comestam a sacer- 
dote vel e populo, ambulans adhuc super terram; per relictam 
in altari, jacens in sepulcris.™ 


Again, in his Ecloge@ de Officio Misse Amalarius writes 
the following verse: 


Ecce habes hic tumulum ‘Christi quam conspicis aram.’? 


Simeon Thessalonicus (+ 1430), in his Hxposttio de 
Divino Templo, speaks of the altar as magni sacrificti offi- 


* See Rohault de Fleury, Voi. 1, pp. 107-109, 239; Amnales Archéo- 
logiques, Vol. Iv, pp. 238, 241-242, 246-248; F. X. Kraus, Real-En- 
eyclopidie der christlichen Alterthiimer, Vol. 1, Freiburg, 1882, pp. 
39, 89-90; J. B. E. Pascal, Origines et Raison de la Liturgie Cath- 
olique, Paris, 1863, col. 96-97; De Processionibus Liber, Paris, 1641, 
pp. 181-191. 

 Bibliothecae Patrum et Veterum Auctorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
Vol. v1, Paris, 1610, col. 116. 

™ Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. cv, col. 1154-1155. 

™ Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. cv, col. 1326. 
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cina and Christi monumentum,’* and concerning the 
relics under the altar-table, writes as follows: 


Sub mensa deinde reposite sunt reliquie, utpote quorum 
spiritus Christo magno martyri semper adsint. Preterea tan- 
quam Ecclesie fundamenta hos altare continet, que primo 
Christi, postea per ipsum martyrum sanguine condita est.™ 


Further testimony as to the symbolism of the altar, and 
final confirmation of our surmise that the altar serves as 
the sepulchrum setting for the Quem queritis dialogue in 
the texts given above, are found in the famous Rationale of 
Durandus (1237-1276), Bishop of Mende: 

Nec omittendum, quod in quibusdam Ecclesiis in his 
septem diebus duo in albis superpelliciis incipiunt respon- 
sorium: Hee dies; et in aliis quosdam tropos retro altare,— 
quod representat sepulchrum pro eo quod corpus Iesu in eo 
sacramentaliter collocatur, et consecratur,—gerentes typum 
duorum angelorum, qui stantes in sepulchro Christum resur- 
rexisse retulerunt.’™ 


This description of tropos retro altare seems to apply 
precisely to the texts printed above from Oxford ms. Douce 
222 and Piacenza Ms. 65, and it proves definitively that in 
such cases the altar serves as a sepulchrum for the dia- 
logue. From Durandus’ words duo in albis superpellicits 

. . gerentes typum duorum angelorum we might, in- 
deed, infer that in such versions of Quem queritis the 
characters concerned in the dialogue were actually imper- 
sonated ; but the evidence on this point is not quite con- 
clusive. 


8 Migne, Patrologia Greca, Vol. civ, col. 703. 

%* Td., Vol. cLv, col. 706. 

* Gulielmus Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, Lugduni, 
1559, fol. 378r. 
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It cannot be denied that in the group of versions just ex- 
amined, the advance toward drama is considerable. The 
primitive dialogue has at length been provided with a 
mise en scene, and in some cases the sentences have been 
distributed among the singers with dramatic appropriate- 
ness. None of these versions, however, can be definitively 
identified as true drama, for no dramatic piece can be so 
identified unless the characters concerned in the action 
are unmistakably impersonated. Our search for a version 
providing such impersonation is rewarded in the following 
text: 


In Dre Pasce CANTORIA ACCIPIANT DUAS DOMINAS ET 
PONANT POST ALTARE MAIUS In LOCO ANGELORUM, ET CAN- 
TENT ISTAM TROPHAM, Sic: 

Quem queritis? 
Er CANTORIA ACCIPIANT TRES DOMiNAS QUe HABEANT SIN- 
GULA UASSA ARIENTEA In MANIBUS, et CANERE DEBEANT IN 
MEDIO CHORO AD MODOM TRES MARIE, ET RESPONDEANT 
ANGELIS Sic: 
Thesum nazarenum. 
Responneant ANGeLI: 
Non est hie, sur<r>exit. 
Tres Marie ET CANTECN>T ADHUC TROPHA<M>, sic: 
Alleluia, resurrexit. 
Er HOC FACTO EBDOMODARIA EPISTOLE 1°° TENEAT SEPUL- 
CRUM EBORIS In MANIBUS IN MEDIO CHORO DONEC EXPLEAT 
Epistotam, et incrprat Orricium !°7 Misse: 
Resur<r>exi, et adhuc tecum sum. 
Er tres Marie Responneant ISTAM TROPHAM: 
Qui dicit Patri propheti<e>a uoce. 


“us. epla. ws. offitid. 
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Er CHORUS kespoNDEAT Sic: 
Posuisti super me manum tuam. 
Tres Marie RespoNDEAnNT: 
Mirabilem laudat Filius Patrem. 
CHORUS R€SpONDEAT: 
Mirabillis facta est scientia tua. 
Er Tres MARIE UADANT DEORSUM TUNC AD ALTARE MAIUS 
AD OFFEREnDUm suA !°8 UASA ARGENTEA, ET CHORUS DICAT 
versum: 
Domine probasti me. 
Et cnorvs incrp1at Orricrum: '° 
Resurrexi.'*° 
Er ALIUS CHORUS DICAT: 
Gloria Patri. 
111 Er HOC DICTO UENIANT TANTUM TRES** Mankiz 
<quae> ReSpONDEANT SUPerIUS Im MEDIO CHORO et 
DICANT ISTAM TROPHAM, Sic: 
Hodie resurrexit. 
Er HIIS FINITIS TRES MARIE REUCrTANT AD LOCA SUA; ET 
EBDOMODARIA INCIPIAT ADHUC OrFicium *!? MisseE: 
Resurrexi.?"% 
Er CHORUS EXPLEAT, ET CANTORIA INCIPIAT PrOSAM Sic: 
Domine redemptor. 
Er EBDOMODARIA InctpraT: Kyrie.’"* 


1 


Although a blundering scribe has cruelly mutilated this 
text,!!® the essentials of this play can be easily recovered. 


us. tua. ars. offitii. ™ wus. Resurevit. 

11-11 ws. Et hoe dicto ueniant tantum hoc dicto tres. 

™ ws. offitia. 

“ys, Resurrexit. 

™4 Brescia, Biblioteca Civica Quiriniana, ms. H. vi. 11., Ordinarium 
Ecclesiae Sanctae Juliae anni 1438, fol. 30r. 

“ST have tampered as little as possible with the hideous Latinity 
of this text, and have, in every case, indicated my alteration. 
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The two nuns behind the altar certainly impersonate 
angels,—in loco angelorum,—and the three nuns in the 
middle of the choir, who carry silver vessels, avowedly 
impersonate the three Maries,—ad modom tres Marie. 
The fact that the Maries offer their vessels at the altar 
suggests that the altar is regarded as Sepulchrum Christi. 
The rubrics do not fully explain the significance and use 
of the sepulchrum eborts which is held in plain sight by 
the nun who reads the Epistle, until the reading has been 
finished. The ivory sepulchre may be merely a part of the 
altar mise en scéne, a stage-property appropriated by the 
Hebdomadaria Epistole during her reading. It is inter- 
esting to observe that at the conclusion of the dialogue, the 
tres Marie take part in the singing of the internal trope 
of the Introit, the choir singing the liturgical text, and the 
Maries, the trope. 

The text from Brescia appears to be the only one yet 
published which presents a completely dramatized form of 
the Quem queritis trope in its attachment to the Easter 
Introit. Although this particular text is late and corrupt, 
it seems to represent the inevitable culmination of the 
earlier developments of Quem queritis that we have been 
examining, and it appears to demonstrate that the trope 
evolved into true drama in its original position as an in- 
troduction to the Easter Mass. 


VI 


For the sake of completeness,—even at the risk of anti- 
climax,—it behooves us to consider two other manifesta- 
tions of Quem queritis in connection with the Mass of 
Easter: (1) in the processional before Mass, and (2) as 
part of an Easter sequence. 


4 
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In our review of the texts printed above we have al- 
ready observed that in some cases the Quem queritis dia- 
logue is detached from the Introit proper, or is, at least, 
attached to the Introit only tenuously."’® In the text 
from Monte Cassino ms. 127, for example, at the end of 
the dialogue occurs the rubric Post hec incipiatur tropos. 
Sequitur Introitus: Resurrexi.''* This rubric seems to 
indicate that Quem queritis is not closely bound to the 
Introit, being separated from it by another trope. In 
some of these cases in which the dialogue appears to be 
independent, it may possibly be serving as a processional, 
or even as an independent dramatic ceremony ad sepul- 
chrum. The use of it as a processional seems to be ex- 
plicitly indicated by the introductory rubric in the fol- 
lowing text: 


In Processione Domint 


Hora est, psallite; inbe¢ dominus canere; eia dicite! 


Inrerrogatio: Quem que<fol. 70'>ritis in sepulchro, 0 
Xpisticole ? 
Responsio: Ihesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes: 
Surrexit enim <sicut dixit Dominus: Ecce precedet 
uos in Galileam; ibi eum uidebitis, alleluia, alleluia>.''* 


u¢ Examples may be seen above from the following manuscripts: 
Ziirich, Rheinau Ms. 97 (see p. 15), Turin Ms. G. v. 20 (see p. 31) 
Turin Ms. F. Iv. 18 (see p. 32), and Rome, Angelica Ms. 123 (see 
pp. 32-33). | 

™7 See above, pp. 35-36. See also the text from Benevento Ms. 27, 
above, pp. 37-38. 

8 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Selden supra 27, Troparium Hei- 
denhemense sec. xi, fol. 69v-70r. The text above is followed im- 
mediately, in the manuscript, by the rubric In Die Sancto Pasche, 
introducing a series of tropes of the Introit Resurreai. 
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Here the processional text consists solely in a form of the 
trope with which we are already familiar.*'® 

The use of Quem queritis as an incidental element in 
a longer processional is shown in the following: 


Dominica Sancta Pascar ap ProcEssSIONEM 


In die resurrectionis meae dicit Dominus, aeuia: Con- 
gregabo gentes et colligam regna et effundam super uos 
aquam mundam, aeuia. 

Vidi aquam egredientem de templo a latere dextro, 
aeuia, et omnes ad quos peruenit aqua ista salui facti 
sunt et dicent aeuia, aeuia. 

Interrogatio: Quem queritis in sepulchro, X¢icticole ? 
Responsio: Iesum nazarenum crucifixum, 0 caelicole. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 

Surrexit enim sicut dixit Dominus; ecce precedet uos in 
Galileam ; ibi eum uidebitis, aeuia, aeuia. 

Sedit angelus ad sepulchrum Domini stola claritatis 
<p. 107> coopertus; uidentes eum mulieres nimio ter- 
rore perterrite substiterunt a Jonge. Tune locutus est 
angelus et dixit eis: Nolite metuere ; dico uobis quia illum 
quem queritis mortuum, iam uiuit, et uita hominum cum 
eo surrexit, aeuia. Versus: Recordamini quomodo pre- 
dixit quia oportet Filium hominis crucifigi, et tertia die 
a morte suscitari, aeuia. Versus: Crucifixum Dominum 
laudate, et sepultum propter nos glorificate, resurgentem- 
que a morte adorate. Nolite <metuere; dico uobis quia 
illum quem queritis mortuum, iam uiuit, et uita hominum 
cum eo surrexit, aeuia>.!*° 


4° See above, p. 17. 
*” St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, ms. 339, Graduale-Sacramentarium 
Sangallense sec. x, pp. 106-107. Reproduced in photographic fac- 
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A similar text from Hartker’s famous Liber Respon- 
salis appears as follows: 


In Dre Resvrrectionis ap PROcESSIONEM 


Antiphona: In die resurrectionis meae dicit Dominus, 
aeuia: Congregabo gentes, ef colligam regna, et effundam 
super uos aquam mundam, aeu<i>a. 

Antiphona: Vidi aquam egredientem de templo a latere 
dextro, aeuia, et omnes ad quos peruenit aqua ista salui 
facti sunt et dicent aeuia, aeuia. 

Interrogatio: Quem queritis in sepulchro, Xeicticole ’ 
Responsio: Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicolae ? 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 

Antiphona: Surrexit enim sicut dixit Dominus: Ecce 
praecedet uos in Galileam ; ibi eum uidebitis, aeuia, aeuia. 

Antiphona: Sedit angelus ad sepulechrum Domini stola 
claritatis coopertus; uidentes eum mulieres nimio terrore 
perterrite substiterunt a longe. Tune locutus est angelus 
et dixit eis: Nolite metuere, dico uobis quia illum quem 
queritis mortuum, iam uiuit, ef uita hominum cum eo 
surrexit, alleluia. Versus: Recordamini quomodo pre- 
dixit, quia oportef Filium hominis cruci<p. 38>figi ef 
tertia die a morte suscitari. Nolite metuere. 

Antiphona: Et recordate sunt uerborum eius, ef re- 
gresse a monumento nuntiauerunt hee omnia illis undecim 
et ceteris omnibus, aeuia. Versus: Crucitixum Dominum 


simile in Paléographie Musicale, Vol. 1, Solesmes, 1888-90, pp. 75-76. 
The text as printed above is followed immediately by the rubric: 
In Die ad Missam, introducing the Introit: Resurreri. With the 
text from MS. 339 may be listed the similar text, in St. Gall ms. 
387, Breviarium Sangallense see. xi, pp. 57-58. Lange (no. 4, p. 22) 
exhibits the Quem queritis dialogue from ms. 387; but since his 
text is isolated from the surrounding processional antiphons, it is 
quite misleading and useless. 
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laudate, et sepultum propter uos glorificate, resurgentem- 
que a morte adorate, alleluia.'** 


The presence of this text in the Liber Responsalts, and 
its consequent association, externally, with the Canonical 
Office, might, at first sight, suggest that this processional 
was designed for use in some part of the Cursus, rather 
than as an introduction to the Mass. The rubric Ad 
Vesperas, which follows the processional text in the manu- 
script, might seem to indicate that the procession was 
celebrated as part of Vespers. The liturgical content of 
the text, however, and its resemblance to the processional 
from St. Gall ms. 339,—a processional indisputably asso- 
ciated with the Mass,—these considerations identify our 
text as a stray from the Missale, only accidentally lodged 
in the Liber Responsalis of the Cursus. 

In connection with the next version, special considera- 
tions arise: 


In Domrinico Die Sancti PascaEr 
In Processione ap SEPULCRUM <p. 197> 


Quem queritis in sepulcro, o Xpicticole ? 
Iesum nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicole. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulcro. 


™ St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, ms. 391, Liber Responsalis: Hartkeri 
sec. x, pp. 37-38. This text is shown in photographic facsimile in 
Paléographie Musicale, Deuxiéme Série, Vol. 1, Solesmes, 1900, pp. 
231-232. A mutilated version of the passage given above is printed 
by J. M. Thomasius, Opera Omnia (ed. Vezzosi), Vol. rv, Rome, 1749, 
p- 238. The text printed above is immediately preceded by the last 
antiphon of Lauds, and is immediately followed by the rubric: 
Ad Vesperas. Lange (No. 3, p. 22), extracts the Quem que- 
ritis dialogue from this text, printing it in useless isolation from 
its context. The same may be said of Lange’s treatment of Quem 
queritis from St. Gall mss. 374 and 378 (Lange Nos. 2 and 5, p. 22), 
each of which contains a processional essentially similar to that 
printed above. 
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Surrexit enim sicut dixit Dominus: Ecce precedet uos 
in Galileam; ibi eum uidebitis, aeuia, aeuia. 

Sedit angelus ad sepulerum Domini stola claritatis co- 
opertus; uidentes eum mulieres nimio terrore perterrite 
substiterunt a longe. Tune locutus est angelus et dixit 
eis: Nolite metuere, dico uobis quia illum quem queritis 
mortuum iam uiuit, et uita hominum cum eo surrexit, 
aeuia. 

Recordamini quomodo predixit quia oportet Filium 
hominis crucifigi et tercia die a morte suscitari. 

Crucifixum Dominum laudate, et sepultum propter nos 
glorificate, resurgentemque a morte adorate, aeuia.’*? 


Although this text seems to constitute a processional for 
use before Mass, the introductory rubric In Processione ad 
Sepulcrum indicates that the procession included a sta- 
tion at a regular Easter Sepulchre,—a station which may 
account for the presence of Quem queritis in this text 
and in other processional texts of which the rubrics are 
less explicit. For the existence of some sort of Easter 
Sepulchre at St. Gall as early as the eleventh century, we 
have independent evidence.'** 

A brief version of the processional appears, finally, in 
the following form: 


In ProcessionE 


Sedit angelus ad sepulchrum Domini stola claritatis 
coopertus ; uidentes eum mulieres nimio terrore perterrite 


™ St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms. 376, Troparium Sangallense sec. 
xi, pp. 196-197. This text is followed immediately by the Introit: 
Resurrexi. 

%* See an article by the present writer entitle’ The Harrowing of 
Hell in Liturgical Drama, in Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xvi, Part 1, pp. 897-898. 
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astiterunt a longe. Tunc locutus est angelus et dixit eis: 
Nolite metuere ; dico uobis quia illum quem queritis mor- 
tuum iam uiuit, et uita hominum cum < fol. 60°> eo sur- 
rexit, alleluia. 

Quem queritis in sepulehro Xgisticole ¢ 

Iesum nazarenum crucifixum, 0 celicole. 

Non est hie, surrexit sicut locutus est ; 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes: 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 

Nolite.*** 

From our examination of the dramatic dialogue as an 
element in the processional of Easter Day we pass, finally, 
to a brief consideration of a special form of the Quem 
queritis formula as it appears in certain sequences of 
Easter Week. This use is seen in the following text: 


Sequentia.'*5 


Quem queritis, mulieres, ad sepulchrum regem? Alleluia. 


Versus: Hiesum querimus, et non inueniemus ubi erat 
positus. 

Versus: Si tu tuleris, hoe dicito'*® mihi, ubi erat positus. 

Versus: Cum fletu et stridore '*7 dentium ubi uadam ? 
Eum tollam positum. 

Versus: O quam gloriosus fuit ille mortuus! 

Versus: O quam gloriosa erit uita ubi se reuiscerat! 
Versus: Stabat angelus ad dextris Patris: Noli flere, Re- 
gina Coeli, quia mortuus fuerat, et reuixit. 
Versus: Si mihi non creditis, operibus credite et uidete, in 

dextra Dei sedens. 


™ Monza, Bibl. Capit., ms. K. 11., Graduale-Troparium sec. xii ex., 
60r-60v. The text given above is followed immediately, in the 
manuscript, by the rubric: Trophi ad Introitum Misse. 

™ The Sequence for Easter Monday (Feria ii* post Pascha). 

us. dicit. 

us, stridor. 
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Versus: Stella clara, lux magna uita, regem sedere Deo 
uidi. 

Versus: Deo gratias, Deo gratias, quia surrexit leo fortis. 
<fol. 74">. 

Versus: Deo gratias, Deo gratias, de magna tristitia re- 
uertimur in letitia. 

Versus: Deo gratias, Deo gratias; Amen dico uobis. 
Alleluia.*?* 


A somewhat different version of this sequence appears 
in the following form: 


<SEQqUENTIA> 


Ad sepulcri custodes descenderat angelus ualde iam dilu- 
culo. 

Mulieres ueniunt inuisendum sepulchrum ad quas dixit 
angelus: 

Quem queritis, mulieres, ad sepulerum Domini ? 

Responderunt et dixerunt cuncte unanimiter: 


Tesum quaerimus, et non inuenimus <fol. 138"> ubi erat 
positus. 
Si tu tuleris, dicito michi ubi uadam; eum tollam Domi- 


num. 
O, quam gloriosus fuit ille mortuus! 
O, quam gloriosa erat uita ubi se reuixerat! 
Stabat angelus ad sepulchrum: 


**Tvrea, Bibl. Capit., ms. 60, Troparium Eporediense sec. xi in. 
(1001-1011), fol. 74r-74v. The text above, with variants from the 
text of D. Georgius (De Liturgia Romani Pontificis, Vol. m1, Rome, 
1744, pp. 492-493), is printed in Analecta Hymnica, Vol. xt, Leipzig, 
1902, p. 15. Variant texts, are to be found also in Benevento, 
Bibl. Capit., ms. 27, Troparium Beneventanum sec. xii, fol, 58r-58V 
(Feria v* post Pascha); Ibid., Ms. 28, Troparium Beneventanum 
see. xii, fol. 4lv (Feria v* post Pascha); Jbid., ms. 29, Troparium 
Beneventarum sec. xii, fol. 37v-38r (Sabbato post Pascha); and 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. Nouv. Acq. 1669, Graduale Eugubinense sxc. 
xii ex., fol. 96r-96v (Sabbato post Pascha). 
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Noli flere, Regina mundi, quia mortuus fuerat, et reuixit. 
Deo gratias, Deo gratias, Deo gratias. 

De magna tristitia uertit in laetitia. 

Deo gratias, Deo gratias, Deo gratias. 

Amen dico uobis, Alleluia.'** 


Although the appearance of the Quem queritis interro- 
gation in these sequences is interesting, it seems to have no 
important bearing upon the dramatic development of the 
Easter trope in its association with the Mass. The impor- 
tance of these sequences will appear, rather, in another 
connection: in a study of the Visitatio Sepulchrt of Easter 


Matins. 





In the pages above, the developments of Quem queritts 
in its association with the Easter Mass are, I believe, for 
the first time presented with considerable fulness. From 
this examination of the materials, then, we are in a posi- 
tion to draw one or two conclusions. 

In the first place, it appears that even as an appendage 
of the Introit, the trope achieved a considerable textual de- 
velopment, and that this growth continued until long after 
the time when the trope of the Introit became also a trope 
of the responsory or of the Te Deum, and began its pro- 
ductive dramatic career as a Visitatio Sepulchri at the end 
of Easter Matins. The question as to how much one line 
of development influenced the other must be dealt with at 
another time. It may be observed in advance, however, 
that the textual accretions to the Introit trope are, in gen- 
eral, quite different from the accretions embodied in the 
texts of the Visitatto Sepulchri. 


™ Benevento, Chapter Library, ms. 25, Troparium Beneventanum 
sec. xii, fol. 137v-138r. This text constitutes the sequence for the 
Mase of Thursday in Easter Week (Feria v* post Pascha). 
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The textual growth of the Introit trope was due to what 
we may term free composition. Like the sentences of the 
simplest form of Quem queritis, the accretions are, as a 
whole, not mere borrowings from the liturgy or the Vul- 
gate, but are rather the original creations of a succession 
of liturgical poets.1*° 

Still more important is the fact that the trope actually 
developed into true drama in its original position at the 
Introit. Since the only text that unequivocally records 
this final stage is presented in a late manuscript,’*! one 
might surmise that this development was due to the influ- 
ence of the more fruitful Visitatio Sepulchri of Matins. 
Although, for the moment, the matter must be left unde- 
cided, the variety of dramatic stages displayed above 
seems to indicate that the final dramatic result of the trope 
at the Introit was an independent achievement. 


Kari Youna. 


*° The sentence Pascha nostrum Xpystus est, immolatus agnus est, 
etenim Pascha nostrum immolatus est Xpystus, which is found in 
the Turin manuscripts G. v. 20 and F. Iv. 18 (see above, p. 31), 
and which may or may not be considered part of the trope proper, 
rests, in part, upon the Alleluia-verse of Easter Day, Pascha nos- 
trum immolatus est Christus (see Migne, Pat. Lat., LXxvitt, 678), 
or upon the Vulgate Etenim Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus 
(1 Cor., v, 7). The sentence Surrerit Dominus, surrerit Cristus; 
iam non moritur; mors illi ultra non dominabitur, alleluia, seen in 
MS. 123 of the Angelica Library in Rome (see above, p. 32), is 
based, in part, upon the Communio of the Mass for Wednesday in 
Easter week, Christus resurgens ex mortuis jam non moritur, alle- 
luia; mors illi ultra non dominabitur, alleluia, alleluia (see 
Pat. Lat., LxxvitI, 679), or upon the Vulgate Scientes quod Chris- 
tus resurgens ex mortuis jam non moritur; mors illi ultra non 
Dominabitur (Rom. vi, 9). For the added sentences as a whole, 
however, no such sources can be pointed out. 

™ Brescia MS. H. vi. 11., of the fifteenth century. See above, 
pp. 47-48. 








Il.—A STUDY OF THE METRICAL USE OF THE 
INFLECTIONAL E IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
CHAUCER AND LYDGATE 


I. Iyrropuction 


The object of this investigation is to make a study of 
the metrical use of the inflectional e in Middle English, 
and to ascertain, as far as possible, the relation between 
metrical apocopation and grammatical decay. Although 
a few pre-Chaucerian texts will be examined to indicate 
dialectical variations, the chief emphasis will be placed 
upon the works of Chaucer and of Lydgate. These works 
will be treated chronologically, with a view to explaining 
the linguistic conditions existing in the transitional period 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

In this brief introduction, it will be impossible to refer 
to the contributions already made to this subject. They 
may, however, be roughly divided into two classes: (1) 
the intensive study dealing with a single author, or more 
often, a single text, and (2) the less technical, more com- 
prehensive treatment which appears in the average histo- 
rical grammar. The first does not pretend to draw any 
general conclusions about the language; the second con- 
sists mainly of such conclusions. Morsbach’s Mitteleng- 
lische Grammatik may be taken as typical of the latter ; 
and his view may be regarded as the orthodox one. He 
has stated! that the inflectional e was treated most con- 
servatively in the South, especially in Kent, that in the 


*§ 75. 
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Midland it became silent in the fifteenth century, and 
that in Scotland and the North it was silent as early as 
the second half of the fourteenth century. 

The careful scholarship of the one method has been 
combined with the broader outlook of the other in Pro- 
fessor Child’s Observations on the Language of Chaucer,” 
a pioneer work in genuine criticism of Chaucer to which 
this investigation is deeply indebted. As Professor Kitt- 
redge has said, “In this brief treatise Professor Child 
has not only defined the problems, but provided for most 
of them a solution which the researches of younger schol 
ars have only served to substantiate. He also gives « 
perfect model of the method proper to such inquiries— 
a method simple, laborious, and exact.”* This model has 
been followed in many subsequert linguistic studies 
(though generally extending over a more limited field), its 
first and most significant successor being Professor Kitt- 
redge’s own Observations on the Language of the Troilus, 
appearing in 1891. In the following section I shall 
refer in detail to my obligations to this and to ten Brink’s 
Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, both of which have 
proved invaluable to me. 

Turning from Chaucer to Lydgate, we find numerous 
monographs on individual poems, but nothing dealing 
with Lydgate’s work as a whole, in any way comparable 
to Professor Child’s treatment of Chaucer. The desira 
bility of such a treatment becomes obvious when we see 
the conflicting views that are held. Steele, for instance, 
in the introduction to the Secrees (rather a slovenly and 


*In Memoirs of the American Academy, 1863. 

*Intro. to Engl. and Scotch Popular Ballads, Vol. I, p. xxvi. 

*Cf. also J. M. Manly, Observations on the Language of the 
Legend of Good Women, 1893; and H. C. Ford, Observations on 
the Language of the House of Fame, 1899. 
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inaccurate piece of work, to be sure) is impressed by the 
modernness of the language, and claims ® that “the final 
e is rarely sounded in words of English and still more 
rarely in those of French origin.” 

Sehick,® on the other hand, in the Temple of Glas con- 
cludes that ‘ Lydgate still pronounced the e in the main 
as Chaucer and indeed Orm pronounced it,’—and that 
“Lydgate stands decidedly in point of language, as in 
everything elise, on the medieval side of the great gulf 
that intervenes between Chaucer and the new school of 
poetry that arose in the sixteenth century.” His figure 
of speech is picturesque and also significant because it 
deals with a matter of the utmost importance. For it is 
only by clearly defining Lydgate’s position with regard to 
Chaucer and his successors, that we can hope to under- 
stand the linguistic conditions of the transitional period 
—the period when the inflections were being lost. 

The matter which I have undertaken to treat may, I 


believe, be resolved into three questions: 


(1) What per-cent. of e’s historically justified (in each 
document) are apocopated within the line ? 


(2) What are the factors determining apocope? Is 
apocope merely a metrical license, or is it in some 
way related to inflectional decay, reproducing the 
contemporary conditions of the language ? 


What is Lydgate’s relation, with regard to inflec- 
tional forms, on the one hand to Chaucer, and on 
the other, to the “ new school of poetry which arose 
in the sixteenth century ” ? 


*R. Steele, Secrees of Old Philisoffres, p. xx. 
*Temple of Glas, p. lxxiii. 
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II. Metuop 


The three questions already stated must be answered in 
the order in which they stand, and the first one is funda- 
mental : 


What per-cent. of e’s historically justified 
are apocopated within the line? 


It is the purpose of this section te explain the methods 
employed, in order to ascertain the exact per-cents of 
apocopated forms. The specimen of the Canterbury 
Tales appearing at the end of this section is given as an 
illustration of the method. 

The inflectional e at the end of the line, in rime, has 
been left out of account; for such e’s open up new prob- 
lems and require independent treatment. This investi- 
gation, then, concerns itself only with the e within the 
line. In each text I have noted all cases of e retained 
(that is, having syllabic and metrical value) and all cases 
of e apocopated (that is not having syllabic value) unless 
followed by a vowel or h, in which ease elision naturally 
occurs. 

In the desire to avoid all unnecessary impedimenta and 
to deal with only significant cases, I have disregarded two 
large classes: 


I. All Ambiguous Cases, Comprising: 


1. Words with double forms: wil, wille ; 
-self, selve; 
wey, weye; 
al, alle (irregular)* 
cler, clere 


"Cf. Prof. Kittredge’s Troilus, § 180. 
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Words with mute e in two successive syllables, where 
we may assume either syncope or apocope: hevene. 
owene, preterites in -ede. 

Words with syllabic consonants; ef. table, temple. 
morwe.® 


Il. All Cases of Syncope.* 


Eliminating these two large categories which at best 
can give evidence cf only doubtful value, I have proceeded 
to divide the remaining cases into two classes according 
to the usage of Chaucer. 

Whether or not this Chaucerian basis is arbitrary is 
beside the point. Some one standard must be taken 
by which to measure the various texts, and at present 
we understand the forms of Chaucer far better than we 
do those of any other Middle English poet. In defense 
of this method, I may anticipate to the extent of saying 
that the standard has proved adequate in all cases where 
it has been applied. 

On the assumption that all words do not lose e with 
equal frequency, I have formed two classes: Class I in- 
cludes all words where apocope is the rule; Class IT all 
other words, where we may look for either apocope or 
retention. We might be inclined to seek a third class, in 
which e would always be retained; but, as a matter of 
fact, we find no group of forms and no single word which 
has uniformly withstood the levelling process of apocope. 


*If the word with syllabic consonant is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, the final e is silent, and the consonant is 
pronounced with the following syllable; if, however, the next word 
begins with a consonant, the extra syllable is ineyitable. 

*In es, ed, en (except in cases where en is interchangeable with e, 
as in verb inflection and a few adverbs. In such cases én retained 
is merely a variant of é). 
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Class I has then been subdivided as follows: 


1. Words with recessive accent. In accordance with 
both ten Brink and Kittredge '® I find the e to 
be regularly silent in such words. 
Certain special words, most of them in frequent 
use.'? 
a. Pronouns and pronominal adjectives: hire, oure, 
youre, here, mine, thine, thise. 
Adjectives: none, ten. 
b. Adverbs: here, where, there, eke, thanne, 
whanne, sauf (preposition). 
e. Verbs in plural: wtl, shal, mot, may, can, are. 
In imv. plural lat. 
Participles and verbals in -ynge. 
e. Strong preterites in second person singular. 


bo 


‘In \etermining the words which should be included in 
this class I have been guided by the combined statements 
of ten Brink and Kittredge, but, as will be observed, [ 
have made certain modifications and additions to which 
my own investigations have led me. 

In Class I, exceptions only have been noted, and they 
are so few as to be negligible. The statistics, then, will 
be drawn always from Class II, which includes all words 
with inflectional e and nominative e'* which have beeu 
left after the processes of elimination already described. 

Iu drawing up the statistics, however, one is immedi- 
ately beset by pitfalls of a metrical nature. So at the 


* Troilus, § 133; ten Brink, § 135. 

"Cf. t. B., § 133; Troilus, § 135. 

“In case of some words in Chaucer, inorganic ¢ occurs so regu- 
larly that it has been included with nominative e; cf. hewe, pryme, 
suffix -hede, etc. 
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outset I will indicate my treatment of four or five of the 
most puzzling metrical problems. 

1. The epic cesura or extra syllable before the cesura 
has not been admitted. When a word with inflec- 
tional e stands in the cesura, and would give the 
extra syllable in question, if the e were pronounced, 
apocope has regularly been assumed. 

The headless line, on the other hand, undoubtedly 
exists in both octosyllabie and heroic verse. 
Reversal of accent should, I think, be conceded. In 
the following line: 


That no drope ne fille upon hire breast 


there are two alternatives—the headless line, 


That no drépe né 


or with reversal of accent That no dropé. The 
first seems more natural to the modern ear, but 
the second is perfectly possible. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that the accent in Chaucer’s time was 
much lighter and more shifting than it is now, I 
consider it preferable to give the line its full num- 
ber of syllables.‘.* If, however, the accent were 
badly “ wrenched” by such reversal, I should, of 
course, regard the line as “ headless.” 

Trisyllabic foot undouvtedly occurs, but should be 
admitted only when necessary. I have never con- 
sidered the inflectional e as “ retained”’ when such 
a retention made a foot trisyllabic. Cf. for ex- 
ample Prol. 260: 


With a thredbare cope as is a poure scholer. 


*Cf. French also, R. R. 1: Maintes gens dient que en songes. 


5 
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The first foot, with a@ thréd, is trisyllabic indubi- 
tably; there is, however, no occasion for making 
the last one such. Poure I should read as a mono- 
syllable and consider a case of apocope. 

Lydgatian type C (“the peculiarly Lydgatian type 
in which the thesis is wanting, so that two accents 
clash together’) '* has been the battle ground of 
Lydgate critics. Whether we take sides with Ber- 
gen *° who says that some of the most effective lines 
of the 7'’roy Book are of this type, or with Saints- 
bury *® who brands it as “ incurable, intolerable, 
hopelessly characteristic of a doggerel poet without 
a sensitive ear for rhythm,” we must admit that it 
exists and even thrives in the Lydgatian line. Oc- 
casional reconstruction will obviate a C line, but 
most cases seem “ incurable.” 





The matter of reconstruction in cases of inade- 
quate texts is a delicate one. The best mss. of 


Chaucer convince us not only, of the poet’s mastery 
of metrical form and sureness of touch, but also of 
his grammatical regularity. Thus, in dealing with 
his works, I have—with the less reliable texts— 
supplied e (in brackets) whenever it is grammati- 
eally correct and metrically necessary. With Lyd- 
gate too the case is comparatively simple, but in the 
metrical romances where we have no evidence what- 
soever that the writer aspired to a fixed number of 
syllables, reconstruction becomes precarious. 

In a line like the following, Amys and Amiloun 
788: 

That hath don min hert[e] gref, 


* Schick, T. of G., p. lviii. 
“Troy Book I, p. xiii. 
% Hist of Engl. Prose, Lond., 1906, § 224. 
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the e in brackets is essential and inevitable, but I 
have rarely ventured to supply it in cases less ob- 
vious than this. Perhaps my reconstruction was 
unwarranted even here, but inasmuch as the e (to 
which herte is entitled) might perfectly well be 
pronounced, should not even the “ jog-trot ” roman- 
cer have the benefit of the doubt? 


This section is too brief to deal with all the metrical 
difficulties that may arise, but the great majority of them 
fall under one of the categories above mentioned. Occa- 
sionally, to be sure, a line has been omitted as absolutely 
unreadable from a metrical standpoint; such a line occurs 
never in Chaucer and seldom in Lydgate, but with some 
frequency in the metrical romances. In general, when 
rules have conflicted, I have tried to read the line in ques- 
tion in the most natural and intelligent way, always taking 
into consideration the peculiarities of the writer and the 
metrical structure of the poem as a whole. 


APOCOPATION IN THE First 100 Lines or tHE Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales 


(Words belonging to Class I are italicized; in such 
cases the form without the e is the normal one. In the 
statistics only exceptions are noted (1. e., words with syl- 
labic ¢). Words belonging to Class II are also italicized, 
but are to be distinguished from those of Class I by the 
fact that the final e is always marked; é denoting e re- 
tained ; ¢ denoting e apocopated, The figures at the right 
indicate the cases of apocope and retention in each line.) 


1. Whan that Aprillé with hise shoures soote 
2. The droghte of March hath perced to the roote 
3. And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
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Ap. Ret. 
4. Of which vertu engendred is the flour ata as 
5. Whan Zephirus eek with his sweté breeth = 1 
6. Inspired hath in every holt and heeth <a is 
7. The tendre™ croppes and the yongé sonne 1 
8. Hath in the ram his half(é) cours y-ronne 1 
9. And smalé fowles makén melodye 2 
10. That slepén al the nyght with open ye 1 
1l. So prikketh hem nature in hire corages és 
12. Thanne longén folk to goon on pilgrimages 1 
13. And palmeres for to sekén straungé strondes 2 
14. To ferné halwes kouthe in sondry londes l 
15. Ans specially from every shires ende 


. In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

. Redy to wendén on my pilgrimage 

. To Caunterbury with ful devout corage 

. At nyght were come into that hostelrie l 
. Wel nyne and twenty in a companye 

. Of sondry folk by aventure y-falle 

. In felaweshipe and pilgrimes were they alle ] 
. That toward Caunterbury woldén ryde 

. The chambres and the stables werén wyde 

. And wel we werén esed atte beste 


. So hadde I spokén with hem everichon 
2. That I was of hir felaweshipe anon 

. And madé forward erly for to ryse 

. To take oure wey ™ ther as I yow devyse 


. Of Engelond to Caunterbury they wende 
. The holy blisful martyr for to seke 


That hem hath holpén whan that they were seke 1 1 
Bifil that in that seson on a day +s re 


And shortly whan the sonné was to reste 


| i 


But natheles whil I have tyme and space l 


. Er that I ferther in this talé pace NS 1 
. Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun % ~~ 
. To tellé you all the condicioun ae 1 
. Of ech of hem so as it semed me a 

. And which they weré(n) and of what degree ia 1 
41. - 


And eek in what array that they were inne 


“This is disregarded as ambiguous. In such words e is regu- 
larly syllabic before a consonant, but not before a vowel. 
% Disregarded as ambiguous. C. has double forms—wey—uwweye. 
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43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
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53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
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68. 
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73. 
74. 
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76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
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Ap. Ret. 


And at a knyght than wol I first bigynne 
A knyght ther was and that a worthy man 
That fro the tymé that he first bigan 
To ridén out he loved chivalrie 

Trouthe and honour fredom and curtesye 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre 
And therto hadde he ridén no man ferre 

As wel in Christendom as in Hethenesse 
And evere honoured for his worthynesse 

At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne 
Ful ofté tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
Abovén allé nacions in Pruce 

In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce 

No cristen man so ofte of his degre 

In Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir and riden” in Belmarye 

At Lyeys was he and at Satalye 

Whan they were wonne and in the greté see 
At many a noble armee hadde he be 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fifteene 
And foughtén for oure feith at Tramyssene 
At lystes thryes and ay slayn his foo 

This ilké worthy knyght hadde been also 
Somtymé with the lord of Palatye 

Agayn another hethen in Turkye 

And evermoore he hadde a sovereyn prys 
For though that he were worthy he was wys 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde 

He never yet no rilanye ne saide 

In all his lyf unto no maner wyght 

He was a verray parfit gentil knyght 

But for to tellén you of his array 

His hors weren goodé but he was not gay 
Of fustian he wered a gypon 

Al besmotered with his habergeon 

For he was late y-come from his viage 
And wenté for to doon his pilgrimage 
With hym ther was his sone a yong squier 
A lovere and a lusty bacheler 

With lokkes crulle as they were leyd in presse 


* Riden, syncope; so not noted. 
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Ap. Ret. 
82. Of twenty yeer of age he was I gesse = ny 
83. Of his stature he was of evene lengthe 
84, And wonderly delyvere and of gret strengthe - 
85. And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 1 
86. In Flaundres in Artois and Pycardie 
87. And born hym wel as of so litel space “ an 
88. In hope to stondén in his lady grace 1 ] 
89, Embrouded was he as it were a meede ‘e "e 
90. Al ful of fresshé floures, whyte and rede ne l 
91. Syngynge he was and floytynge al the day 
92. He was as fressh as is the month of May : 
93, Short was his gowne with sleves longe and wyde_ 1 : 
94. Wel koude he sit on hors and fairé ryde a l 
95. He koudé songes make and wel endite is l 
96. Iuste and eek daunce and wel purtreye and write 
97. So hoote he loved that by nyghtertale 
98. He slepte namoore than dooth the nyghtingale 
99. Curteis he was lowely and servisable 
100. And carf biforn his fader at the table. 


to: 





Percentage of apocopation: 29.0% ” 16 39 


III. Pre-Cuavcertan Portrry 


In studying the linguistic forms of Chaucer it is, of 
course, necessary to take into consideration the state of 
the language as he found it. But when we turn to the 
Middle English poetry written in the century before Chau- 
cer—chiefly metrical romances—it becomes evident, at 
the outset, that no accurate conclusions can be drawn; the 
best that we can hope for is to detect certain general ten- 
dencies. For it is not only the imperfect condition of 
the texts and the vagueness of chronology that battle us, 
but even more the confusion of dialects, the rhythmical 
ineptitude, and the uncertainty of accentuation, all point- 
ing to a language in a state of transition—chaotic and 
well-nigh formless. 


* The apocopation of the whole Prologue is 28.1%. 
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That apocope began as soon as Middle English began ?* 
we may rest assured. It is clearly seen in the Poema 
Morale ec. 1160-70 and Owl and Nightingale ec. 1220— 
both in the Southern dalect, though in these two poems it 
apparently followed no fixed rule. The words which in 
Chaucer lose e most frequently, show no such tendency 
here—a fact which convinces us that at this date in this 
dialect, the e was not regularly; lost in such words. Not 
very much later, however, c. 1250, in the East Midland 
we find, in the Debate of the Body and the Soul, 23.9% 
apocopated forms, and moreover apocope occurring in 
general under the same circumstances as in Chaucer. A 
few years later, perhaps, is to be dated Floriz and Blanche- 
fleur in about the same dialect with 35.4% of apocopa- 
tion. 

The relation of the dialects to one another may be sug- 


> 


gested by the following table: °° 


e. 1250 
E. Midl. 
(ec. 1250) Debate, 23.9% 
(ce. 1258) Floriz and B1., 35.4% 
e. 1300 
South N. E. Midl. North 
R. of Glouc., 29.4% Amys and Amiloun Sir Tristrem, 62.7% 
Richard (Kentish), 60.2% 
37.5% 
ce. 1350-1400 
E. Midl. Northern 
Ipomedon, 67.6% Sir Isumbras, 76% 


These statistics bear out Morsbach’s** statement that 
apocope began in the North, then spread to the Midland, 


* Indeed the slurring of vowels in unaccented syllables in late 
A. 8. mss. suggests possibility of syncope or apocope as early as 
the 10th century. 

*In longer poems, the first 1000 11. have been examined. 

* Cf. supra, p. 59. 
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and finally reached the more conservative South. They 
also show that the increase of apocope in all dialects was 
rapid; take for example the 23.9% of the Debate and the 
67.6% of the Ipomedon, barely a hundred years apart. 
The text of the Havelok, which has 16.6% of apoco- 
pated forms, might be mentioned at this point. Without 
attributing undue importance to my statistics, I might 
suggest that if the poem were written c. 1302 ** as has 
generally been stated, in accordance with a supposed 
historical reference,”° it would be half a century later 
than Floriz and Blanchefleur (im the same dialect) ; in 
which case the small amount of apocope would be extra 
ordinary. If, on the other hand, we date it, with Skeat,*® 
considerably earlier, the conditions would be easily ex- 
plained. 
It is worth while to note, for future reference, two 
things: 
(1) In all these texts the classification according to 
Chaucer can be used, for the forms which apocopate 
e in Chaucer, do likewise in these poems. 
(2) There is a slight tendency for the weak adjective 
to retain the inflectional e more often than the other 
parts of speech. 


IV. CHavcer 


To understand the history of the inflectional e in Chau- 
cer, it is important to have a clear idea of the order in 
which the poet’s works were produced ; but unfortunately 


™“ Cf. Holthausen’s edit., p. x. 

*T. 1006 refers to Parliament. Often held to be the first Parlia- 
ment, of 1301. 

*Skeat (edition Oxf., Clar. Press, 1902, § 13, p. xxvi) considers 
the reference to parliament a late interpolation. 
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anythiug like a definite chronology of Chaucer is at pre- 
sent out of the question. I shall make no attempt to pro- 
pose a system of my own, or to summarize the chrono- 
logical schemes already propounded. I shall merely refer 
in passing to the most familiar theories and see how far 
my statistics are in accordance with those which have been 
most widely accepted. 

I have examined in full all the longer poems of Chaucer 
—the Troilus, Legend of Good Women, House of Fame, 
Book of the Duchess, Parlement of Foules, and all the 
Canterbury Tales. Fortunately we can begin on safe 
ground with the Book of the Duchess, which is generally 
conceded to have been written 1369-70.*7 In this poem 
the per-cent. of apocopation is 55.1%. When we place 
this beside the Jpomedon with 67.6% apocopation (in a 
dialect slightly more Northern; for Chaucer’s dialect was 
that of .London,—E. Midland with a tendency toward 
Southern) we may conclude that Chaucer, at this period, 
treated the e much as his predecessors had done, with, 
however, a slight amount of conservatism. 

The Parlement of Foules is claimed to have been writ- 
ten in 1381-2 and to have referred to the marriage of 
Richard and Anne of Bohemia.?* In this poem the apo- 
cope is 35.2%. What is responsible for the decrease ? 

A comparison with Chaucer’s famous contemporary, 
Gower, may throw some light on the subject. Gower 
wrote French verse voluminously, and in accordance with 
the invariable rule of French poetry, always retained the 
feminine e with syllabic value. His English works too 
show the same scrupulous regularity; in the Prologue 


™ After the death of the Duchess; cf. Kittr., Date of Troilus, Ch. 
Soc., second series, No. 42. 

*Koch’s Chronol. of Chaucer’s Writings, Ibid., No. 27, p. 37, 
§ 120. 
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to the Confessio Amantts only 4.7% of the words apo- 
copate e. Gower, then, appears to have transferred the 
French treatment of e into English verse. It is hardly 
probable that a language exerting so considerable an in- 
fluence on Gower should not leave some mark on an im- 
pressionable young poet like Chaucer. Is not this mark 
to be seen in the increased retention of the e in the P. F.? 
To be sure, this influence might have been expected in 
the B. D., but the strong accentual character of the lines 
suggests that Chaucer had not at that date broken away 
from the older English versification. In the twelve years 
that followed, however, he had an excellent opportunity to 
be evolving a style of his own. Now any poet with a 
sensitive ear for cadences could hardly have failed to note 
the vast superiority of French over English verse in point 
of rhythm. The increased retention of e in P. F. may 
indicate either the unconscious influence exerted by his 
study of foreign models, or a definite purpose on Chaucer's 
part to reproduce the French rhythm by the most obvious 
means—frequent use of feminine e. It is characteristic 
of his habitual moderation and good sense that he adapted 
the system to his own language, and did not, like Gower, 
cramp the English verse after the fashion of Procrustes, 
by forcing it into the French mold. 

Proceeding with the texts, we are confronted with prob- 
lems in Trotlus and the House of Fame, which are gen- 
erally considered together and variously dated with refer- 
ence to each other. For Troilus, we may as well assume 
Lowes’s *® date 1383-5 and grant with him and Professor 
Kittredge *° that the H. F’. precedes it. I am inclined to 
believe that H. F. follows P. F. and that it was written 


* Publ. M. L. A., XX, pp. 823-833. 
* Date of Troilus. 
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in about the same period as the Troilus, perhaps even 
while the 7rotlus was in the making; in which case the 
poet’s interest in his more extensive and much greater 
poem would easily account for the unfinished condition 
in which the H. F’. was left. 

My reasons for this date are mainly linguistic. The 
H. F. has 20.3% apocope, the Trotlus 17.6%. If the 
H. F., written in the’ octosyllabie couplet, the metre of 
B. D. (which has 55.1% apocope), were composed shortly 
after B. D., or at any rate were the next considerable 
poem, the situation would be almost inexplicable. If, on 
the other hand, we assume that P. F’. intervened and that 
in this poem in decasyllabic line (a metre which may 
have been borrowed directly from Machault) Chaucer was 
vecoming familiar with the increased use of the e, it is 
vasy to imagine that he would experiment with it soon 
in an octosyllabic poem, and for a time employ the e with 
more and more frequency. At any rate, the 17.6% of the 
Troilus, which shows the high-water mark of retention, 
would bear out such an assumption. 

With the Legend of Good Women we are again on un- 
certain ground. The legends themselves may have been 
written at any time between 1381-6. The earlier F’ pro- 
logue, according to Lowes,*' came in 1386—the G@ in 
1394.32, The apocope for the legends themselves is 24.7% 
for the F prologue 28.2%, and for @ 32.3%. These fig- 
ures seem to point to a reaction,—a breaking away from 
we may call the “ French system.” To be sure, the differ- 


® Lowes, Publ. M. L. A., XIX, pp. 595-7, shows influence of Ma- 
chault, Froissart, Deschamps. 

"MM. Ph. 1910, pp. 165-187; 1911, pp. 23-30: influence of Des- 
champs’ Miroir de Mariage, which could not have reached Chaucer 
before 1393. 
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ence between 28.2 and 32.3 is not great in itself; but when 
one considers the number of identical lines in the two 
prologues, the increase becomes significant. We shall have 
to look to the Canterbury Tales, however, to see whether 
this is merely fortuitous, or whether it indicates a definite 
purpose on Chaucer’s part. 

The C. T. extend over such a considerable period that 
they are of all Chaucer’s works the most difficult to deal 
with. For purposes of simplification I shall make use of 
a division suggested by Miss Hammond.** She treats the 
tales in the following three classes: 


1. Those which Chaucer had previously written, as- 
signed to a y.'grim whom he created later, after 
the idea of the pilgrimage had occurred to him. 
Those written with the pilgrim in mind. 

Those written after the poem was in progress, and 
forced upon a pilgrim. 


> 
-y ~ 
Po . 


In the first group I should place Second Nun and Monk, 
which have always been regarded as early, and the Knight, 
which is probably to be dated ce. 1381-2 **—not far at any 
rate from the time of the Troilus. The apocopation— 
Monk 28.7%, Knight 28.1%, Nun 25.4%-—-is not un- 
natural, if we consider these as roughly contemporaneous 
with P. F. 

The second group is simplified by subdivision into: 


* Chaucer, A Biblioar. Manual, pp. 250 ff. 

* Lowes, in Publ. LL. A., Xrx, sees reference to Tempest of Dec. 
1381. Emerson, in Studies in Honor of J. M. Hart, N. Y., 1910, 
pp. 203 ff., finding reference to Richard’s parliament and the alliance 
of England and Bohemia, suggests 1381-2, giving evidence corrobo- 
rative to Lowes. 
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(a) earlier and (b) later 

Gen. Prol., 28.1% Nun’s Priest, 33.3% 

Miller, 29% Pardoner, 3°.4% 

Reve, 27.8% Clerk, 33.6% 

Physie., 24.3% Squire, 35.7% 

M. of L., 38.5% 
©. Be, 35.7% 
Shipman, 35.4% 

It is extremely probable that the earlier tales of the 
second group were composed at about the same time. The 
Physician has been regarded by Tatlock *° as the first tale 
to be written for the Canterbury scheme. /Prioress, 
25.5%, Thopas, 41.4%, Manciple, 28.2%, all belong to 
the main group, but are rather too short to give important 
statistical evidence. We should expect greater apocope 
in Sir Thopas, since it is a parody of the metrical ro- 
mance, which apocopated with great frequency. With no 
proof to the contrary, the greater maturity of treatment 
which can be detected in the remaining tales of this group 
makes a later date seem reasonable. 

In the third main group would fall: 

| Wife of Bath’s Prol., 43.8% 

Wife of Bath’s Tale, 39.1% 
Frere’s Tale, 42.5% 
Somnour’s Tale, 37.0% 
Merchant's Tale, 32.7% 
Franklin’s Tale, 44.9% 

All of these which form the so-called “‘ marriage group ” 
are intimately related and show the influence of Des- 
champs, Miroir de MV ~riage,*® also discernible in the @ 
Prologue of L. G. W. This Miroir *’ could not have 
reached Chaucer before 1393. 


*® Devel. and Chron., pp. 155-6. 
* and * Lowes, M. Ph., 1910, p. 165-187; and 1911, pp. 23-30. 
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The head and end links which have been treated to- 
gether offer interesting testimony. They are presumably 
made up from material of widely divergent dates; some 
from the time of the general prologue, others from the 
latest period. The apocope is 38%, which is just about 
what we should expect; for an average of the per-cents of 
the Prologue and the Franklin’s Tale is 36.5% (and these 
poems may be taken as representing the extreme chrono- 
logical limits of the links). 

It is, of course, unsafe to attach very great importance 
to statistics of individual tales. Yet, as a whole, those 
which have been generally agreed upon as early apocopate 
considerably less than those which are indubitably late. 
We can see, then, in the C. 7’. distinct marks of an increase 
of apocope, the first suggestion of which appeared in the 
L. G. W. 

We may now hypothecate a chronological sequence 
which will be something as follows: 


Book of Duchess, 55.1% 
Parlement of Foules, 35.2% 
House of Fame, 20.3% 
Troilus, 17.6% 
Bk. I, 21.0% 
Bk. IT, 23.7% 
Bk. ITI, 14.6% 
Bk. IV, 16.5% 
Bk. V, 14.1% 
Individual “legends” between H. F. 
and F.. prologue, 24.7% 
F Prologue L. G. W. (1386), 28.2% 


G Prologue L. G. W. (1394), 32.3% 
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Canterbury Tales: 


1. Before scheme was planned (before 1387) 
Monk, 28.7% 
Second Nun, 


Kmght, 


2. Canterbury Tales period, proper (1387-1391) 
1) earlier: 

Prologue, 28.1% 
Miller, 29.0% 
Reve, 27.8% 
Physician, 24.3% 

? Prioress, 25.5% 

¢ Manciple, 28.2% 
Thopas, 41.4% 
later : 
Nun's Priest, 33.3% 
Pardoner, 36.4% 
Clerk, 33.6% 
Squire, 35.7% 
M. of L., 38.5% 
Canon’s Yeoman, 35.7% 
Shipman, 35.4% 


3. After C. T. period—Marriage group (1393-6) 

Wife of Bath’s Prol., 43.8% 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, 39.1% 
Frere, 42.5% 
Somnour, 37.0% 
Merchant, 32.7% 
Franklin, 44.9% 
Links, 38% 


Or the same order may be expressed by a diagram, in a 
curve like the following (the lower line representing great- 
est apocopation and the upper greatest retention). 
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Now having ascertained the per-cent. of apocopation in 
Chaucer’s poem and answered the first question, let us turn 
to the second. 


What are the factors determining apocope? 

Is apocope merely a metrical license, or ts tt in 

some way related to inflectional decay, repro- 

* ducing the contemporary conditions of the lan- 
guage? 


Certain factors clearly do not count, and it will be 
well to eliminate them at first. The nature of the pre- 
ceding consonant, or of the vowel in the preceding syllable, 
does not affect apocopation. Are we to conclude with 
Professor Kittredge ** that “the upshot of all this appears 
to be that apocope, except in the case of a few words . 
must be regarded as a license for the nonce, and cannot 
be brought under any rules but those of metrical exi- 
gency ” ¢ 

At the outset we assumed that two kinds of words were 
liable to lose e: 


* Troilus, § 135, 4. 
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1) Words with recessive accent (which would corres- 
pond to Kittredge’s metrical exigency). 

2) A few exceptional cases—especially words of ex- 
treme frequency. 


The statistics have proved this assumption to be true. 
Are there any factors which are not disposed of in the 
categories “ metrical exigency ” and “ exceptional cases ” ? 
Two possible distinctions are worthy of consideration, 
origin and grammatical function: 


1. Is the nominative e*® treated in the same way m 
nouns of Germanic and of Romance origin? The 
following table will indicate: 


Germ. Rom. 
Jo of Apoc. % of Apoe. 
B. D., 56.4 66.4 
| ae ae 23.3 
H. F., ; 8.9 
L. G. W., of 32.6 
Trowlus, I 32.7 I 5.2 
II 97.é IT 10, 
. IIT 10. 
IV 11. IV. 5. 
V 13. V4.0 


In this table we see at least a tendency for the Romance 
noun to retain e more frequently than the Germanic one. 
The fact that this is most marked in the Troilus and that 
the only exception is offered by the B. D. is interesting 
and significant; for this is not the first time that the two 
poems have been diametrically opposed in form. B. D. 
(55.1) represents the greatest and 7’roilus (17.6) the least 


“IT have restricted this to nominative e; for in verbs and inflected 
adjectives the e indicates not origin but Germanic inflection. 


6 
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apocope in Chaucer. Does not the treatment of the Ro- 
mance noun in these two poems lend support to the theory 
that Chaucer retained e through French influence? If 
he did, we should expect the e of Romance origin to be 
preserved with particular frequency, in order to reproduce 
the rhythm of the French verse. 


2. Does one part of speech tend to keep e more than 
another? 


The following statistics have been arranged accordiny 
to parts of speech to answer this question: 


G 


4 % % , 
Troilus 1 21.0 | Troilus I] 23.7 | Troilus IJ] 14.6 Troilus IV 16.5 Troilus V 14.1 


























Wk. Adj. 7-8) Wk. Adj. 11.1 Wk. Adj. 7.2) Wk. Adj. 6.3 Wk. Adj. 8.3 
Verb 19.6 | Adv. 12.3 Noun 13.3 | Noun 9.3 Noun 10.1 
Noun 25.9 | Noun 20.6 | Adj. 14.2) Adv. 16.2 | Verb 16.0 
Adv. 29.4 | Verb 28.2 | Adv. 14.9 Adj. 16.6 Adv, 17. 
Adj. 30. | Adj. 35.1 Verb 17.3 Verb 22.1 | Adj. 22.2 
Tr. (wh.) 17.6 |B. D. 55.119. F. 20.3) 1. G. W. 26.6! P. P. 35.2 
pi ek ss -——_—_—__—__—_ ———_—_______.. 
Wk. Adj. 81/Wk. Adj. 20.3 Wk. Adj. 7.5) Wk. Adj. 6.7 Wk. Adj. 16.1 
Noun 14.6 | Adv. 38.0 Noun 10.3 Adj. 20.2 Adj. 25. 
Adv. 17.1 | Adj. 40. 9 Adv. 16.2 | Verb 26.3 Noun 26.7 
Verb 20.9 | Noun 60. Verb 21.8 | Adv. 26.8 Verb 42.3 
Adj. 22.9 | Verb 63.5 Adj. 41.2 | Noun 38.9 Adv. 50. 

| | 
Kn. Tale 28.2 | Miller 29.0 Prologue 28.1 M. of L. 38.5 Monk 23.7 
em) - SG ORS (A 
Wk. Adj. 6.7) Wk. Adj. 4.2 Wk. Adj. 8. Wk. Adj. 16.6 Wk. Adj. 13.8 
Adv. 26.5 | Adv. 16.6 Adj. 8.5 | Verb 39.4 | Noun 17.2 
Verb 28.6 | Adj. 23.0 Adv. 17.8 | Adj. 44.4 Verb 32.8 
Adj. 33.7 | Verb 31.6 Verb 30.0 | Noun 46.6 Adv. 40.7 
Noun 40.8 | Noun 38.8 Noun 44.4 Adv. 50. Adj. 41.6 

| | 

| 
Nun’s Pr. 33.3 Pardoner 36.4. W. B. Pro. 43.8 Somnour 37.0 Clerk 33.6 
Wk. Adj. 7.5) Wk. Adj. 18.4 Wk. Adj. 9.0 Wk. Adj. 5.2 | Wk. Adj. 15.1 
Adv. 35.2 Noun 27.0 Noun 34.2 Noun 31.5 Noun 24.4 
Adj. $7.5 | Adv. 28.5 | Adv. 39.1 Adj. 36.3 Adv. 36.1 
Verb 37.6 | Verb 42.0 Adj. 49.8 Verb 44.7 Verb 39.3 
Noun 39.6 | Adj. 45.4 Verb 51.7 Adv. 53.5 Adj. 53.8 
Merch. 32.7 | Squire 35.2 Franklin 44.9 Can. Yeo. 35.7 Links 38. 
Wk. Adj 6.2 | Wk. Adj. 18.1; Wk. Adj. 12.7 Wk. Adj. 20.6 Wk. Adj. 20.3 
Noun 29.5 | Verb 32.5 Noun 35.0 Verb 34.7 Adj. 25. 
Adj. $2:3 | Adv. 39.2 Adv. 50. Adv. 87.1 Adv 29.5 
Adv. 86.1 Noun 41.7 Verb 62.6 Noun 38.9 Verb 40.7 
Verb 40.7 | Adj. 50. | Adj. 62.56 Adj. 69.4 Noun 42.6 
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These per-cents seem to represent every possible per- 
mutation and combination, with one exception—the weak 
adjective which retains e more than any other gramma- 
tical form. This phenomenon is so striking that there 
must be some explanation of it. Such an explanation, 
I believe, is to be sought first on metrical grounds. The 
regular “definite” construction presupposes a definite 
article followed immediately by an adjective and a 
noun. If this adjective were a_ polysvllable with 
recessive accent, according to the well-established rule, 
e would be silent; so such eases would not be in 
point. If, on the other hand, it were accented on the 
penult and were followed by a noun accented on the first 
syllable (and the larger proportion of nouns were or could 
be so pronounced), then the inflectional e would afford 
just the light syllable necessary to keep the two accents 
from clashing. In this respect we can see that the M. E. 
poet had a great advantage over the poet of today. Com- 
pare for example the felicity of 


To Thebes with his wasté walles wyde 
Hym thoughté that his herté woldé breke 


with the Elizabethan Surrey’s 


For my sweet thotights sometime do pléasure bring, 


where the accents fall awkwardly on possessive and noun, 
depriving the udjective of its proper stress. To be sure, 
every inflectional e was dependent upon the accents of 
other words in the line, but in other cases the writer might 
arrange the words in any order that he desired; whereas 
the weak adjective has its position determined by its very 
nature, and removed from its context, loses its identity. 
Are we, then, to say that this is not due to “ gram- 
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matical function,” but that it resolves itself into another 
aspect of “ metrical exigency” ¢ Yes and no. Originally 
the cause was a metrical one, but the frequent retention 
of e for the sake of metre would almost inevitably have 
reacted upon the grammatical use, so that the arrangement 
of article, adjective with e, and noun became almost a 
petrified phrase which retained e very late. It would 
probably have received the same treatment in oral speech, 
owing to the innate love of rhythm which manifests itself 
so often in language. 

Thus we may, conclude that, aside from metrical re- 
quirements and a few exceptional words of great fre- 
quency, 


1. Chaucer retained e more often in nouns of Romance 
than in those of Germanic origin. 

2. For reasons both metrical and grammatical, Chau- 
cer retained the e of the weak adjective more than 
of any other of the parts of speech. 


Skeat*® regards Chaucer’s language as intentionally 
archaic. In H. F. and Trotlus it undoubtedly is, yet in 
B. D. and the Franklin's Tale the linguistic conditions 
of the day are probably reflected,—conditions that did 
not change materially through Chaucer’s lifetime. If 
they had changed, we should naturally expect more than 
38% apocope in the C. T. Links which are almost entirely 
dialogues; for an artificial poetic diction in the mouth of 
Cook or Manciple would be preposterous. 

If the language did not lose its inflections to any 
extent during Chaucer’s life, we naturally as.. how far he 
himself was responsible for the fact. In s me measure 
both Chaucer and Gower unquestionably exercised a 


“ Works, v1, p. Ixv. 
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conservative influence; it may even be that without their 
work, the e would have become obsolete by 1400. But 
it is aside from the point to speculate upon what the con- 
ditions might have been had Chaucer not written; let us 
rather turn to Lydgate and find out what they actually 


were. 
LYDGATE 


Professor Schick’s view that Lydgate, in the main, 
treated the e as Chaucer did is perfectly sound, and for 
that reason Chaucerian standards may be applied to his 
work with absolute safety. Unquestionably, Lydgate 
would feel free to retain or apocopate the e under practi- 
cally the same circumstances that determined Chaucer’s 
usage. If there is a distinction to be drawn, it is merely 


one of degree. 
In an author so prolific as Lydgate, it has been im- 
possible for me to make an exhaustive examination. The 


poems that I have chosen, however, are intended to repre- 
sent adequately all the phases of Lydgate’s development. 
They cover at least six distinct types and may be classified 
under the following headings: 


1) Fable: Horse, Goose, and Sheep. 

2) Love-vision allegory: Black Knight, Flour of Cur- 
tesye, Temple of Glas, Reson and Sensualite. 

3) Narrative of Adventure from one of famous cycles: 
Troy Book I. 

4) Religious work: (a) Allegory—Pilgrimage (1000 
ll.) (6) Saints’ Lives—St. Margaret, St. Giles, St. 
Edmund and Fremund. 

Autobiographical Confession: Testament 
Translation of didactic work: Secrees. 
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My statistics of apocopation are as follows: 


1. H., G., and 8., 52.5% 7%. Pilgrimage, 30. % 
2. Flour of C., 33.6“ 8. St. Margaret, 37.3 © 
3. Black Knight, 29.6“ 9. St. Giles, 47.5 “ 
4. Temple of Glas, 45.3% 10. EF. and Fremund, 53.6 “ 
5. Reson and Sens., 21.2“ 11. Testament, 62.7 “ 
6. Troy Book (1), 29.6% 12. Secrees, 48.4 “ 


This list is in accordance with the chronology given by 
Schick in the introduction to the 7. of G.—a sequence 
generally agreed upon,—with the exception of the 7. G. 
itself,—which Schick assigns to 1403 on account of an 
astrological allusion in the text. Dr. MacCracken,*? on the 
other hand, finds reference to the wedding of William 
Paston and Agnes Berry, occurring in 1420, and sub- 
stantiates the later date further by citing the use of heroic 
couplet, which would argue some time between 1412-1426. 
Such an arrangement would place 7. G. between the 
Troy Book and Pilgrimage. 

The statistics point to a development not unlike Chau- 
cer’s. The text of H/. G. S. is so unsatisfactory that we 
cannot attach much importance to it. There is every ap- 
pearance of slovenliness with no attempt at style, and 
no influence of Chaucer is discernible. 

In the F. of C. and Bl. Kn., however, we find echoes 
of Chaucer in subject matter, and with this, greater re- 
tention oi the e. It is probable that, as in Chaucer, the 
study of French poetry tended to increase the use of e, 
even so in Lydgate the French influence through the me- 
dium of Chaucer brought about the same phenomenon. 

. R. and 8. represents e at its height. After the 7. Book, 
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it is more frequently apocopated. In this regard, the sta- 
tistics would argue for the later date for T. G. 

After the completion of 7. Book, we may mark Lyd- 
gate’s “ conversion,” significant from a literary point of 
view for the change in subject matter—beginning with the 
translation of the Pilgrimage. From this time on, the 
inflections lapse into the conditions of the contemporary 
language, stripped of the artificial restraints imposed upon 
it by French and Chaucerian poetry. This is best repre- 
sented by the Testament, which is autobiographical and 
would be written, in all probability in a natural, collo- 
quial style. 

The Secrees, on the other hand, reverts a little to the 
older style, and is again reminiscent of Chaucer: cf. |. 
1327: So can nature prikke them in their courage. Ap- 
parently the poet is trying to lighten the hopelessly dull 
texture by occasional purple patches, even though they 
be borrowed finery. 

It is impossible to tell whether Lydgate’s gradual disuse 
of the e was due to lateness of date or change of subject 
matter, for the two coincide. Yet it is natural to believe 
that after Chaucer’s death Lydgate would inevitably have 
relapsed into the dialect of his day. It is tempting but 
perhaps unsafe to assume that he took less pains to retain 
an artificial language when his motive power was spiritual 
fervor rather than literary distinction. But this we may 
claim, with regard to the religious-didactie work, that for 
lack of 'iterary models—notably the works of Chaucer— 
he failed to retain the inflectional e to any extent. 

In Lvdgate’s work we see no marked tendency for the 
Romance word to retain its e. In four out of six longer 
poems the Germanic word retains e more frequen'ly. 
There is, however, a clear evidence that the weak adjective 
was treated as in Chaucer. 
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Troy Book 29.6 | R. and 8. 21.2 7. of G. 45.3 | Pilgrimage 30, 
Wk. Adj. 13.2|Wk. Adj. 16.9, Wk. Adj. 25. |Wk. Adj. 18.6 
Adj. 29.0 Verb 19.3 Adv. 41.2 Adj. 24.3 
Noun 29.6 , Noun 20.5 | Noun 46.2 | Noun 29.3 
Adv. 81.3 Adj. 24.5 | Verb 46.9 | Verb 31.4 
Verb 32.3 Adv. 31.8 | Adj. 65.3 | Adv. 36.8 

} 

Secrees 48.4 Edmund Fr. 53.6 Testament 62.7 
Wk. Adj. 40.7 Wk. Adj. 41.6 Wk. Adj. 52.3 
Verb 46.6 Verb 51.9 | Noun 52.6 
Adv. 48.2 ' Noun 55.9 | Adv. 59.3 
Adj. 50.6 Adv. 58.8 | Adj. 68.1 
Noun 52.3 | Adj. 63.0 Verb 69.6 


This peculiarity, characterizing most of the metrical! 
romances, all of Chaucer and of Lydgate, is seen also in 
Clanvowe’s little poem the Cuckoo and Nightingale. May 
we not then regard this weak adjective as a kind of touch- 
stone for the use of the e. 

The only striking contradiction that I have found is in 
Hoccleve. In three out of four of his poems the weak 
adjective retains the e less than any other part of speech. 
There is, however, something suspicious about Hoccleve. 
His apocopation is so slight for the time in which he is writ- 
ing (Letter of Cupid 24.1% ; Male Regle 9.4% ; Regement 
of Princes 13.7% ; Lerne to Die 10.6%) that his use of ¢ 
seems like affectation. A careful examination of the text 
makes us even more skeptical, for we find words retaining 
e, which in Chaucer were always monosyllabic—cf. R. 
of P. (238) heré, (372) wolé, (694) wheré, (859) kommé, 
these, (1018, 1583, 1766 etc.). Moreover, the rule of 
accent is constantly being infringed upon — (Il. 1523) 
finknowen, (582) matstryé, (1128) Stctl/é—and ungram- 
matical e’s are added by analogy—as in the imperative 
plural of strong verbs, (139) také, (1479) wnderstondé. 

All this convinces us that we are dealing with a highly 
artificial language written by a man who has little sense 
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of rhythm, who is imitating not the spirit, but the letter. 
One gets the impression that Lydgate “with all his im- 
perfections on his head” (and their name is legion) 
nevertheless belongs to the age and school of Chaucer; 
whereas Hoccleve betrays by his very zeal, his kinship 
with a later period. 

Lydgate’s relation to Chaucer has been made clear. In 
his early poetry he apocopated to about the same extent 
as Chaucer, under pretty much the same conditions. Later 
he broke away from the Chaucerian tradition and showed 
the actual state of the language—a language which was 

_fast losing all of its inflectional forms. Before we can 
understand Lydgate’s relation to his successors, it will be 
necessary to glance briefly at the poetry of the following 
century. 

We should naturally look to the ‘“ Chaucer-Schule” 
poetry, if anywhere, for the perpetuation of the “ final e 
convention.” There proves to be, however, no evidence that 
this school exerted any real influence. In the Flour and 
Leaf, Assembly of Ladies, Ros’s Belle Dame, an occasional 
e is retained, but the extra syllable is more often supplied 
by es, ed, or en. In the Court of Love the use of en has 
been widely extended by analogy to quite ungrammatical 
forms. <A proof that the inflections when preserved were 
purely artificial is to be found in Burgh’s continuation of 
the Secrees. In the prologue of 98 lines, where the writer 
is using his own language, there is hardly an instance of 
an inflectional e, but in the first hundred lines of the 
translation, where he is trying to emulate Lydgate, 28 e's 
are retained under practically the conditions in which 
Lydgate would have used them. We might almost com- 
pare this to the effort of a modern school boy writing 
Chaucerian verse. Apparently the last poet to use the e 
intelligently was, strangely enough, Skelton. I say 
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“ strangely,” because Skelton is generally regarded as 
standing decidedly on the modern side of Schick’s “ great 
gulf’; and he certainly does so stand in his bantering 
satires in the snappy, doggerel line that has received his 
name. But in the Bowge of Court, a cumbersome alle- 
gorical morality, there are thirty-five cases of e used cor- 
rectly. It is doubtful whether e was used at all after him, 
though syllabic en’s abound—particularly in infinitives. 
Cf. Wyatt, Surrey, Spenser, Chatterton, Thomson. We 
know that from the time of Dryden tili the antiquarian 
researches of Gray, the possibility of the e as a metrical 
resource was not recognized. 

Having followed the e to its last manifestations, we are 
now ready to answer the three questions. 


1. What per-cent of e’s historically justified are apo- 
copated in the line? 
The statistics already stated are tabulated below for 
purposes of reference. 


or 
/€ 


Pre-Cuavcertan: Debate, 23.9 
Fl. and BL, 35.4 
King Richard, 37.5 
Robt. of Glouc., St. Thom., 29.4 
A. and A., 60.2 
Sir Tristrem, 62.7 
Ipomedon, 67.6 
Isumbras, 76.0 
CHAUCER: B. D., 55.1 
P. ., 35.2 
E.F., 20.3 
Troilus, 17.6 
Legends, 24.7 


F Prol., 28.2 
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G. Prol., 32.3 
C. Tales (28.1-44.9) See p. 79. 
LyDGATE: H. G. 8., 52.5 
Fl. of C., 33.6 
Bl. Kn., 29.6 
2. Ge 45.3 
Rg: &.. 21.2 
a. mm Of), 29.6 
Pilgrim., 30. 
St. Margq., 
St. Giles, 
EF. and Fr., 
Testam., 62.7 
Secrees, 48.4 


What are the factors determining apocope? Is apo- 
cope merely a metrical license, or is it in some way 
related to grammatical decay, reproducing the con- 


temporary conditions of the language? 


In the works of Chaucer and Lydgate we found that 
the statements made by Child, ten Brink, and Kittredge 


were borne out and that 


1) Words with recessive accent lose e; 
2) Certain words of extreme frequency lose e. 


Aside from this there was in Chaucer a tendency for 
the Romance word to retain e more frequently than the 
one of Germanic origin. There is no evidence of this 
tendency in Lydgate. In both, however, the weak adjec- 
tive retained the e longer than any other inflectional form, 
a situation which we explained upon moth metrical and 


grammatical grounds. 
Is metrical apocope related to grammatical decay, and 
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may the per-cent. of apocope in a given poem be taken as 
representing contemporary linguistic conditions ? 

In P. F., H. F., and Troilus, Chaucer has introduced 
a French system of versification and in the Bl. Kn., Fl. 
of C., and R. S., Lydgate was following both French ani 
Chaucerian models. In these works we are dealing with 
an artificial poetic diction which does not reproduce the 
spoken language. But in the average metrical romance, 
where apocope is determined largely by dialect, in Chau 
cer’s B. D., and the latest of the “ Tales,” and finally in 
the poems of Lydgate following the Troy Book, the per- 
cents assuredly give some indication of the extent of gram- 
matical decay which the inflections have undergone. 


3. What ts Lydgate’s relation, on the one hand, to 
Chaucer, and, on the other, to the “new school of 
poetry which arose in the sixteenth century ”? 


The answer to this has already been suggested. In the 
early work, the imitation of Chaucer was as thorough- 
going as it was within Lydgate’s power to compass. The 
later work, however, shows a relapse into the vernacular; 
the subject matter, though changed, was still medizval : 
whereas the form was becoming modern. Lydgate was the 
last poet in whose works the inflectional e was a ltving 
thing, and it was so only in his earlier productions; after 
him it was to all intents and purposes dead, and none of 
the later attempts to revive it could impart to it any 
real vitality. 

Lydgate, then, may be said, in point of language, to 
bridge the gulf between medieval and modern, or (chang- 
ing the figure) to stand like a two-headed Janus facing 
both the past and the future. 


CHARLOTTE FarrIneton Bascock. 





IlIl.—CHAUCER AND THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


Among men of the Middle Ages no theme, religious or 
secular, was more widely popular than the motif of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. From summae and sermons, from 
“ mirrors ” and manuals, from hymns, “ moralities,’’ and 
books of exempla, from rules of nuns and instructions of 
parish priests, from catechisms of lay folk and popular 
penitentials, and finally from such famous allegories as 
De Guileville’s Pélerinage every medieval reader gleaned 
as intimate a knowledge of the Sins as of his Paternoster 
and his Creed, and hence was able to respond to every 
reference to these, explicit or implicit. Moreover this 
theme, which had absorbed the attention of Dante through 
many cantos of his Purgatorio, so familiar to Chaucer, 
had, in our poet’s own day, won vivid portrayal from 


Langland in Piers Plowman and had claimed eighteen 
thousand lines of prolix analysis in the Mirour de l’'Omme 
of the moral Gower. And even now, while Chaucer’s 
own Tales were in the making, Gower’s Confessto was 


reared high upon the foundation of general interest in 
this motif. No wonder that it made an irresistible appeal 
to Chaucer too! 

Before any discussion of a particular use of the Sins is 
possible, it is necessary to say a few words of the place of 
these conceptions in medieval thought. The Vices, unsys- 
tematized and unclassified in the writings of the Fathers, 
and unreduced to a strict sevenfold division in the hom- 
ilies of early Englishmen, like Aldhelm and A¢lfric, who 
recognize eight principal Vices, were afterwards adapted 
to rigid categories, and acquired phases and features 
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which soon became stereotyped.’ The very order was fixed 
by convention: Pride, Envy, Wrath, Sloth, Avarice, 
Gluttony, Lechery. This is the sequence of Dante's 
circles of Purgatory, of the elaborate analyses in Gower’s 
Mirour and Confessto, in Wyclif’s Sermons, in Chaucer's 
Parson’s Tale. But evidently this order was not felt to 
be sacrosanct, as frequent divergences show.” 

More formal even than the sequence of the Sins are the 
traits assigned to each. When Shakspere inveighs in Ovid- 
ian fashion against “that monster Envy” or “pale 
Envy” or “lean faced Envy in her loathsome cave” or 
points to “the unyoked humor of your idleness,” he 
is not using stock conventions of the formula; but 
when Chaucer apostrophises an envious woman as a 
serpent and her sin as Satan-born (B. 357) or hails 
Idleness as “the nurse unto vices” (G. 1), he is re- 


. 


‘See Triggs, Introduction to Assembly of the Gods (E. E. T. Soc., 
Extra Series, 69), pp. xix f. 

2In the Parable of the Castle of Love in the Cursor Mundi li. 
10040 F (cited by Triggs, p. Ixx), the order of the Sins is Pride, 
Envy, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Wrath, and Sloth (though in the 
Book of Penance in the same work the normal order is followed) ; in 
the sequence of Tales in the Handlyng Synne, Pride, Wrath, Envy, 
Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, Lechery (though the lines against Tour- 
naments, 4570 f. respect the normal order); in Piers Plowman, B. 
V., Pride, Lechery, Envy, Wrath, Avarice, Gluttony, and Sloth, but in 
the feofment of Passus 11, 79 f., Pride, Envy, Wrath, Lechery, Avar- 
ice, Gluttony, Sloth. The order in the Mireour du Monde and the 
Ayenbite is Pride, Envy, Wrath, Sloth, Avarice, Lechery, Gluttony, 
and the Sins of the Tongue. Jean de Meung’s Testament (tv, 87) 
1}. 1692 f. offers two widely divergent orders, Even in ecclesiastical 
documents appear variations from the norm. In “ Peekham’« 
Constitutions ” Gluttony is the fourth Sin and Sloth the sixt! 
while in the “ York Convocations” the order is reversed (see La 
Folk’s Catechism, E. E.T.Soc., 118, p. xvii). In all lists, however, 
Pride is the first of the Sins. Deference to the alphabet in the ex 
ample-books, which invariably illustrate the Vices, shatters com 
pletely any conventional sequence. 
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peating traditional commonplaces. Only voluminous 
reading in the literature of the Sins will enable one 
to distinguish readily all the branches and twigs of the 
deadly tree. And such a reader is interested to find 
that the medieval categories of error often run directly 
counter to our conceptions. From our point of view it is 
natural to protest against the inclusion of “ the thief on 
the cross” under Langland’s head of Sloth, and yet, as 
kk. W. Chambers points out,* that dilatory sinner finds a 
place in every formal description of that vice. It seems 
reasonable to condemn Chaucer, as Simon and Eilers have 
done, for his subheads of Wrath in the Parson’s Tale, but 
these very traits of “Idle Words” and “ Chiding,” are 
features of the Sin in many a collection. A seeming 
hodge-podge of evil traits in the famous feofment of Piers 
Plowman, Passus 11, resolves itself, when scanned through: 
fourteenth-century glasses, into a lucid and time-honored 
classification of the Vices. Hence we must not be sur- 
prised to find that to Chaucer and his fellows Inobedience 
of every kind is one of the chief heads of Pride, that 
Undevotion in worship is very prominent among the 
phases of Sloth, that Murmuration or “ Grucching”’ 
against one’s own wretched lot belongs as truly to Envy 
as does Detraction of one’s neighbors. It is true that the 
formula of the Sins is not so fixed as to forbid all varia- 
tions from its categories, but these variations soon become 
traditional and cause little confusion. For instance 
Swearing or “ Great Oaths ” is usually classed under the 
head of Wrath, and yet in Langland more than onee it is 
transferred to Gluttony both as a fault of the mouth and as 
a feature of tavern-revel. So, too, Chiding as a Sin of 


* Modern Language Review, Jan., 1910. 
* Chambers, l. c. 
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the Tongue, is sometimes found apart, as in the Ayenbite 
and Mireour du Monde, from its category of Wrath. 
Poverty finds a place under both Pride and Envy, and 
occasionally under Avarice; yet here there are obvious 
distinctions in the point of view. Generally the limits of 
variation are so definitely fixed that an exemplum of the 
Sins, even though its title or tag be lacking, can be 
referred easily to its appropriate head by the discrimin- 
ating student of the old formula. 

Everyone recalls Chaucer’s formal presentation of the 
Deadly Seven in the Parson’s Tale, in due accord with the 
traditional demands of penitential sermons.** Even the 
superficial reader cannot fail to remark his casual refer- 
ences to each and all the Vices in the course of the Canter- 
bury stories :—the passing mention of “ the sinnes sevene ° 
in The Merchant’s Tale (FE. 1640), of Envy in the Physi- 
cian’s story (C. 144), of Pride in the Second Nun’s (G. 
476), of Gluttony (Drunkenness) and Luxury in the Man 
of Law’s (B. 771 f., 925 f.) ; and the incidental discussion 
of Wrath, Avarice, and Idleness in the Tale of Meltbeus 
($$ 18, 51-52, 57-58). Moreover I have recently discov- 
ered that The Canterbury Tales offers us vet another treat 
ment of the Sins, not casual but organic; that in several 
of the stories the poet finds these familiar conceptions of 
medieval theology so serviceable a framework that he 
recurs often to the well-known formula as a convenient and 


*« Contemporary interest in Chaucer’s treatment of the Sins is il- 
lustrated by the drawings that accompany the Parson’s text in Ms. 
ig. 4. 27, Univ. Cambr. fols. 416, 432, 433: Envy on his wolf, and 
his antitype Charity; Gluttony on a bear, offset by Abstinence; and 
Lechery with goat and sparrow opposed to Chastity. These figures 
of Vices and Virtues—“ being all that were not cut out of the ms. 
by some scoundrel” (Furnivall)—correspond accurately to the 
symbolism of the Sins in The Assembly of the Gods. 
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suggestive device of construction. This architectonic use 
of the motif—hitherto unsuspected—it is now my pur- 
pose to consider. As there is no better way of convincing 
others than to trace the steps by which oneself has become 
convineed, I shall now indicate the stages which led me, 
during the past summer, to a conclusion that may have 
large significance for students of The Canterbury Tales. 

In a recent article in The Nation (October 16, 1913) 
| have pointed out that * the interpolation by the Chaucer 
Society, of the Tales of the Physician and the Pardoner 
between the stories of the Nun’s Priest and the Wife of 
Bath is opposed not only by the evidence of the manu- 
scripts, but by the valuable though neglected testimony of 
the Marriage motif.” ® 

Wher in accord with the Ellesmere or A-type tradition, 
favored here by Tyrwhitt and Skeat, I placed the Physi- 
cian’s and Pardoner’s stories directly after that of the 
Franklin,® I was struck by a_ peculiar cirenm...nce. 
Here together, after the necessary shiftingof the B? stories, 
were the Physician’s version of Gower’s theme of Lechery 
in the Confessio Amantis*—the foul wrong meditated 


* The conelusion expressed in my Nation article, that, * as ‘Group 
C’ the narratives of Physician and Pardoner interrupt the progress 
of the spirited discussion of women’s counsels and the wifely rela- 
tion begun in the Melibeus, etc.,’ was reached simultaneously by 
Professor W. W. Lawrence in the pages of Modern Philology (Octo- 
ber, 1913). This coincidence constitutes an interesting confirmation 
of the view just presented. 

*It seems to me a potent additional argument for the order here 
adopted, that the Physician’s story of oppressed virginity courting 
death rather than disgrace follows so naturally upon the Franklin’s 
many illustrations of this pathetic theme (F. 1364 f.). 

*Gower’s use of the story of Appius and Virginia (Confessio 
Amantis, vi1, 5131f.), for which Chaucer was indebted to the 
Romen de la Rose, 5613 f., is ample proof of the fitness of the tale 
as an eremplum of Lechery and its antitype, Chastity. Here is 
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against Virginia, the gem of chastity, by Appius Claudius 
and its tragic consequences; the Pardoner’s long attack 
upon Avarice and Gluttony (and its attendant evils) fol- 
lowed by his tale that admirably illustrates both, the story 
of three rioters who meet death through their covetous- 
ness :* and the Second Nun’s Prologue on Idleness, intro- 
ducing that antitype of Sloth, Saint Cecilia,’ the “ bee ” 


that phase of Lechery, discussed by Chaucer in the Parson’s Tale, 
§ 76, ll. 867 f., “ Another sinne of Lecherie is to bireve a mayden 
of hir maydenhede; for he that so dooth, certes, he casteth a mayden 
out of the hyeste degree that is in this present lyf,” and already 
illustrated by the Franklin’s exampla from Jerome (supra). Vir- 
ginia’s close resemblance to the “ consecrated virgin” ideal of pa- 
tristic treatises, which I shall discuss later, emphasizes the signal 
fitness of the old tale as an exemplum of Lechery. 

*Nobody can doubt that the Pardoner’s Tale is primarily an 
exemplum of Avarice. In variants so far afield as those of Italy 
and India, the same moral is pointed. In the Italian version Le 
Cientd Novelle Antike, No. 83, Christ warns his disciples against 
the fatal effects of Avarice. The Buddhist analogue, the 48th /4 
taka shows, like the English story, that “the passion of Avarice is 
the root of destruction ” (Skeat, Chaucer, 111, pp. 439-443). So the 
German variant, Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtsspiel, Der Dot im Stock, is 
an “ erschricklich peyspiel ’’ of Covetousness. (Modern Philology, 1x, 
p- 19.). The Gluttony element in the Pardoner’s narrative (drunken- 
ness with its concomitants of tavern revel, dicing and great oaths) 
though secondary, is not less obvious, as the rascal himself immedi- 
ately supplies the application at great length (C. 480f.). The val- 
ue of this Giuttony background as exemplum material is attested by 
the striking parallels from the example books cited by Miss Petersen 
as illustrating the inevitable accessories of the Sin, Gaming and 
Swearing (The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, pp. 98-100). The 
Pardoner himself notes in his Prologue (C. 435), “ Than telle I hem 
ensamples many oon,” etc. 

*It is noteworthy that in the Flores Exemplorum, vit, xlvii, 1, 
Cecilia exemplifies Fortitude, which, as the Parson tells us (I, 
727 f.), is the “remedy” against the Sin of Sloth: —‘ Agayns this 
horrible sinne of Accidie (Sloth), and the branches of the same, 
ther is a vertu that is called Fortitudo or Strengthe; that ia, an 
affeccioun thurgh which a man despyseth anoyous thinges. This 
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of the medieval homilist,’® renow’ed not only for her celi- 
bacy but for “ hir lasting businesse ” (G. 98, 116-117) :-— 


Ful swift and bisy ever in good werkinge, 
And round and hool in good perseveringe. 


Here then were four of the Seven Deadly Sins, Lechery, 
Avarice, Gluttony, Sloth. Had this fourfold treatment 
(I am not insisting now upon the sequence) of the motif 
any significance? Possibly none, unless it appeared that 
Chaucer had treated the three other Sins as well. And 


then I remembered that he had handled Gower’s theme of 
Pride (Inobedience)*! in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, 
Gower’s theme of Wrath (Chiding)*? in the Manciple’s, 


vertu is so mighty and so vigorous, that it dar withstonde mightily 
and wysely kepen himself fro perils that been wicked, and wrastle 
agayn the assautes of the devel. For it enhaunceth and enforceth 
the soule, right as Accidie abateth it and maketh it feble.” 

*In the Sermones Aurei of Jacobus a Yoragine (1760, pp. 361- 
362), to which Professor Lowes draws my attention, Saint Cecilia is 
likened to a bee on account of her five-fold busyness; her spiritual 
devotion, humility, contemplation, teaching and exhortation, saga- 
city. All of these traits are abundantly illustrated in Chaucer’s 
story of the Saint (former material convert: 1 to the purposes of 
the motif) ; and, as we shall see later, the first form of “ businesse,” 
spiritual devotion, is in complete accord with the tone and function 
of the “ Invocatio ad Mariam,” thet antidote to Sloth which follows 
the Idleness Prologue. This introductory matter has been wisely 
retained from #n earlier time. 

% Gower’s Tale of Florent (Confessio, t, 1407-1861), the close ana- 
lo,ue of the Wife’s story, is directed “against those inobedient to 
love,” and is moreover designed, through the pattern cf the obedient 
knight, to teach the Lover to obey his love, “and folwe hir will be 
alle weie.” It is significant that Chaucer places Inobedience fore- 
most among the divisions of Pride (Parson’s Tale, 390). Gower 
makes it the secund branch of the Sin. “A few touches of minute 
resemblance,” says Macaulay (Confessio, Vol. 1, p. 472), “may sug- 
gest that one poet was acquainted with the other’s rendering of the 
story.” 

2 (Sower tells very briefly (Confessio, 1, 783-817), the story of 
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and Gower’s theme of Envy (Detraction)** in the Man of 
Law’s. Here were the other three,—Pride, Wrath, 
Envy. The entire adequacy of the stories as exemp/a of 
the Sins was thus established beyond question by Gower’s 
use in four eases, and in the others by their intrinsic tit- 
ness for that purpose and by the testimony of analogues 
But did Chaucer, like Gower and the cremplum writers, 
intend that these narratives should illustrate the Vices, or 
did he ignore utterly the very obvious applications? Then 
I turned to the Tales themselves, and was confronted by 
twofold evidence that the poet deemed them exemp’a of 
the Sins. 

First, each of the stories was accompanied by a preach- 
ment against the Sin in question. The long harangue of 
the Wife’s heroine (D. 1109 f.) against the arrogance 
which so often attends birth and fortune, but which is 
fatal to true “ gentilesse,” has frequently invited compari- 
son with passages in Boethius, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and the Roman de la Rose. But no one seems to have 
remarked that this excellent sermon is but an expansion 
of the commonplaces that inevitably appear in all medie- 
val discourses upon Pride. If we set by the side of the 
Wife’s lines, the Parson’s discussion of the “ pryde of 
gentrye” and “general signes of gentilesse” (T. 460- 


Phoebus and Cornis, to illustrate Chiding or Cheste, the second of 
his divisions of Wrath. We shall see that his moral is exactly the 
same as Chaucer’s, who derives his story directly from Ovid. 

% Gower’s story of Constance, told to exemplify Detraction, an im- 
portant phase of Envy, has in its phraseology so much in common 
with Chaucer’s version (Skeat, 1, 413-17) as to suggest thet in 
several places one poet copied the other. If we believe with Liicke 
(Anglia xiv, p. 183) and Tatlock (Devel. and Chronol., chap. v, § 6), 
that Chaucer was the copyist, we must perforce admit his knowledge 
of the value of the tale as an exemplum of Envy. More of this 


later. 
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474),!4 John Wyclif’s eloquent chapters upon the folly of 
pride of birth and pride of riches and prosperity,’ and 
Gower’s commentary upon true nobility, and upon the 
relation of rich and poor,'® we can no longer have the least 
doubt of Chaucer’s purpose. He has introduced a Pride 
sermon into the fitting environment of a Pride tale. More- 
over it is noteworthy that Gower classes the contempt of 
the rich lord and lady for the poor and humble, under the 
Inobedience phase of Pride,’* just as Chaucer does here. 
The medieval reader, unlike the modern critic,’* found 
nothing irrelevant or unseasonable in the Dame’s homily 


against Pride. 

The Manciple’s Tale, which, as Gower’s use of the theme 
attests, is so well designed to illustrate the Chiding phase 
of Wrath, is supplemented quite in the exemplum man- 


“Indeed in the prose of Mackaye and Tatlock’s version of the 
Tales, it is hard to distinguish throughout many lines the Wife’s 
words from those of the Parson’s discourse on Pride. They might 
well be interchanged. 

* Arnold, Select Works of John Wyclif, 111, pp. 125-127. Compare 
with Chaucer’s “ Christ wol, we clayme of him our gentilesse, etc.”, 
Wyclif’s “ Have we nobley of oure fader and moder, that ben Jesus 
Crist and his spouse, holy Chirche, for by this noble kin we schal 
be gentil in heven” ete. Strangely enough “ Gentilesse” is intro- 
duced under Sloth by Gower, Confessio, 1v, 2200 f. 

“Cf. Mirour de VOmme, 12073 f., 23380. It is a chief phase of 
Pride to scorn the poor, or as Langland says, B. 1, 79, “to be 
princes in pryde and poverte to despise” (Cf. B. xiv, 215, “ Pryde 
in richesse regneth rather than in poverte, ete.”). The contrast be- 
tween the Dame’s praise of Poverty here and the “ grucching” 
against Poverty in the Envy Prologue (cf. also Melibeus, § 50, B. 
2748 f.) is paralleled by the juxtaposition of willing and impatient 
Poverty in DeGuileville’s Peélerinage, (Lydgate), pp. 605 f., 22685- 
22772. Wyclif, like Chaucer, emphasizes in his Pride chapter (11, 
p- 126), the dangers of wealth, from which the poor man is free, and 
points. to the Poverty of Christ and his Apostles. 

"Cf. Mirour, 2220 f. 

*Cf. Macaulay, Confessio Amantis, Vol. 1, p. 472. 
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ner (“ Lordings, by this ensample I you preye”), by a 
long “ morality ” against Chiding, (H. 309-362). For 
this Chaucer is indebted not only to Albertano of Brescia’s 
treatise, De Arte Loquendi et Tacendt, but to his own 
Parson’s sermon, in its section upon Wrath (I, 647 f.).'° 
That Chaucer’s purpose in both tale and morality is the 
same as Gower’s is, moreover, established by the close 
resemblance between his “ application” and that of his 
friend (Confessto, m1, 831-835) :— 

Mi sone, be thou none of tho, 

To jangle and telle tales so, 

And namely that thou ne chyde, 


For Cheste can no conseil hide, 
For Wraththe seide nevere wel. 


Significantly enough both Chaucer and Gower deem Chid 
ing one of the divisions of Wrath,*° whereas in many 
medieval catalogues of the Sins, this fault is classed apart 
from the Deadly Seven as a Sin of the Tongue. Chaucer, 
however, seems to have recognized the claim of Chiding to 
especial treatment, since he had already illustrated the 
general theme of Wrath in his Friar-Summoner tales: 
but more of that in due season. 

The Man of Law’s story, Gower’s theme of Envy (De- 
traction), is prefaced by a Poverty Prologue, which all 
scholars have deemed irrelevant. It is really in entire 
accord with the Envy motif of the tale that it introduces, 
since it admirably illustrates typical traits of that Vice 


“It is interesting to compare the Manciple’s lines (H. 343 f.), 
“A Jangler is to God abominable; | Reed Salomon so wys and 
honurable,” etc., with the Parson’s words on the same theme (I, 
648), “Now comth Janglinge, that may not been without sinne. 
And as seith Salamon, ‘it is a sinne of apert folye.’” 

*So also does Langland, B. ii, 74 (Chambers, Modern Language 
Review, Jan. 1910). 
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upon which the Parson dwells (I. 483, 489)—grudging 
against Poverty and sorrow at other men’s wealth. That 
Chaucer’s source here, Innocent’s famous tract, De Mis- 
eria Conditionis I1umanae,*' which gives so large a space 
to the Vices, supplied him with Deadly Sins material in 
the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, is a cireumstance not 
without value as an indication of his present purpose. In 
the second stanza of the Man of Law’s Prologue, the poet 
goes far beyond his source in the dramatic expression of an 


envy, at once vehement and vindictive. The Tale, more- 


over, contains references (B. 358-374)—Chaucer’s, not 


Trivet’s—to traditional characteristics of Envy, its 


99 


Satanic origin and serpent-like nature.**» Can Chaucer's 
intent be any longer in doubt ? 

Nothing certainly could be more in the true eremplum 
manner than the Physician’s warning to governesses and 
parents in the Tale of Lechery (C. 72-104). Whenever 
the dangers of youth are the theme, the medieval moralizer 
turns him naturally to father and mother; so Jacques de 


* Migne, Patrologia Latina, 217, pp. 701f. Innocent’s tract is 
cited by Chaucer in the discussion of Poverty in the Tale of Meli- 
beus, B. 2758. But Dame Prudence’s dispraise of Poverty has 
in it nought of Envy, since it is characterized by a contempt for 
ill-gotten wealth (B. 2771-2793), “It is a greet shame to a man to 
have a povere herte and a riche purs,” and by a preference for 
Poverty with a good name and conscience, “than te been holden 
a shrewe and have grete richesses ” (B. 2820). 

™Every medieval account of Envy, records these traits, traceable, 
of course, to Wisdom 11, 24, “ Through the envy of the devil came 
death into the roundness of earth.” In DeGuileville’s Pélerinage 
14768, Envy is a serpent as in Ancren Riwle—and is moreover the 
daughter of Pride and Satan. The adder nature of Detraction is 
illustrated both in the Pélerinage, 23116 and in Handlyng Synne, 
4168. Chaucer’s Envious Serpent passage is-closely paralleled in 
Occleve’s “ Letter of Cupid,” (1. 358), borrowed from Christine de 
Pisan. Compare also Mireour du Monde, pp. 103, 108. 
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Vitry takes his stand upon Proverbs xxu, 6, “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, ete.” ** Much more to 
our purpose is the close resemblance between many lines 
of the Physician's Tale and the well-known patristic tracts 
on Virginity. The moral traits of Virginia—her humil 
ity, her modesty of bearing and array, her abstinence from 
wine, her discretion in speech, her avoidance of society, 





her dislike of feasts and dances—are precisely those pre- 


scribed to the “ consecrated maiden ” in Ambrose’s famous 
treatise, De Vuirginibus.** Ambrose’s presentation of 
the ideal of virginity and of the perils to which the lamb 
is subjected from wolves (cf. C. 7T., C. 102) culminates. 
as in Chaucer, with a solemn warning to mothers and 
fathers (III, vi).2° And the ten-line “application” at 
the close of the Tale (C. 277-286), is the traditional end 
ing of an “ ensample ” of Sin:— 


Heer men may seen how sinne hath his meryte! 
Beth war, for no man woot whom God wol smyte, etc. 


So the moral is driven home. 

Thus I found undoubted “ moralities” on Pride, 
Wrath, Envy, and Lechery, accompanying four tales that 
had been used by Gower to illustrate Pride, Wrath, Envy 
and Lechery. The conclusion was obvious that Chaucer 
designed them as exempla of the Sins, and that in his treat- 


* See Crane, Introduction to Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. xlvi. 
Compare also Bromyard, Summa Predicantium, s. v. “ Infantia.” 

*This likeness, which extends even to verbal parallels, must be 
discussed elsewhere. Chaucer here seems far closer to Ambrose 
than to those other homilists upon Virginity, Jerome and Augustine. 

* What say you, holy women? Do you see what you ought to 
teach and what also to unteach your daughters?” etc., ete. Am- 
brose’s application was popular in medieval exemplum-books; com- 
pare Flores Exemplorum, s. v. “ Castitas.” 
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ment he adhered closely to the strict categories of human 
errors recognized by all his contemporaries. To maintain 
that the poet had in these tales no intention of illustrating 
the Vices and that these closely fitting “ applications ” are 
puzzling irrelevancies necessitates not only a disregard of 
all evidence but an insensibility to the trend of medieval 


thought. 

In the Sins stories that have no analogues in the Con- 
fessio but are paralleled in the example-books, Chau- 
cer’s design is quite as clearly manifest. The Pardon- 
er’s long tirades against Avarice and Gluttony and 
those evils which attend it in many medieval collections, 
Hasardry and Great Oaths, are largely lifted from the 
Parson’s Tale and from Innocent’s tract.2° They offer 


*See Koeppel, Herrigs Archiv, LXxxIv, p. 405, LXXvII, p. 33-54, and 
the Notes in Skeat’s edition. It is true that, in the Parson’s Tale, 
Hasardry is included under Avarice (I, 792) and Great Oaths under 
Wrath (I, 587); but both the Ayenbite, p. 52 and Piers Plowman, 
B. v, link Gluttony and games of chance, and Piers Plowman twice 
associates Gluttony with Swearing: B. u, 92f. ‘“ Glotonye he gaf 
hem eke and gret othes togydere And alday to drynke at dyverse 
tavernes”” and B. v, 314, “‘ Thanne goth glotoun in and grete othes 
after” (cf. Chambers, Modern Language Review, Jan. 1910). Com- 
pare with the Pardoner’s discussion of Gluttony and its accessories 
that of Bromyard in his Summa Predicantium s. v. “ Ebrietas ” 
and “ Gula’’:—* Alii potus excessu. Alii turpibus verbis et can- 
tilenis . . . et illicitis juramentis ... et vanis narrationibus. Alii 
luxuria et ineestu, quia ubi ebrietas ibi libido ...dominatur. Et 
sicut patet Gen. 19, ubi dixerunt filiae Loth, ‘ Inebriemus eum vino, 
ete.” “ Ludi inordinati et prohibiti, sicut taxillorum et hujusmodi, 
in talibus communiter plus delectantur pleni quam famelici, juxta 
proverbium quod dicitur, ‘Non possum ludere, neque ridere, nisi 
venter plenus sit.’ Exemplum de Samsone, Judi. 16; et de Judaeis, 
de quibus dicitur, Exod. 32, ‘Sedit populus manducare et bibere et 
surrexerunt ludere.’” In the margins of mss. E., Hn., Cp., Pt., and 
Hl. (Pardoner’s Tale, C. 483), is the note, “ Noiite inebriari vino in 
quo est luxuria,” quoted from the Vulgate version of Ephesians, v, 
18. This is cited by Innocent in his tract, De Contemptu Mundi, 1, 
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undeniable evidence that this contribution is an exem- 
plum of the two vices.27 As we have already noted, 
the Second Nun’s story of the traditionally busy Saint 
Cecilia is prefaced by an Idleness Prologue, which is re- 
tained by the poet as admirably suited to his present pur- 
pose. And in even more definite fashion, Chaucer links 
the tale with the theme of Sloth. Among the chief phases 
of that Sin is the fault, antipathetic to Cecilia’s peculiar 
virtue,—Undevotion, through which, to quote the Par- 
son (I. 722f.), “a man is so blent, as seith Saint Ber- 
nard, and hath swich langour in soule, that he may neither 
rede ne singe in holy churche, ete.” 7% This Undevotion 
is definitely represented as neglect of Hymns of our Lord 
or of our Lady,*® and of the Daily Service.*° Now the 


19, and becomes a commonplace of all medieval descriptions of 
Gluttony. Compare Holkot in his Lectiones, 21, “ scillicet effectiv: 
exemplum de Loth, Gen. 19”; Le Testament de Jean de Meun, li. 
1748 f.; DeGuileville, ll. 13060 f.; Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, 
3802 f. 

*In DeGuileville’s Pélerinage (Lydgate), ll. 18104 f., Avarice, like 
the Pardoner, cheats by sham pardon and relics. 

* How large a part Undevotion played in medieval illustrations of 
Sloth is seen by reference to the example-books. The Liber Exem- 
plorum ad Usum Predicantium, ed. by Little, Aberdeen, 1908, thus 
introduces the theme (p. 38): “ Quoniam autem orationis devotio et 
officii ecclesiastici devota audicio accidie repugnant et torpori pro- 
babile sumitur argumentum quod unusquisque quanto se ab ora- 
tionis devotione et officio ecclesiastico tempore debito subtrahit 
tanto accidie et torpori cor suum paratum vasculum reddit. Et 
certe qui se divino officio tempore debito subtrahunt impune tran- 
sire non possunt.” And three out of the four Sloth erempla that 
follow relate to zeal in prayer. So in the fifteenth century Alphabet 
of Tales (EF. E. T. Soc., 126, 20), the first eremplum under Sloth 
is that of the monk who would not attend Matins; compare Herbert. 
Catalogue of Romances, 1m, p. 431. 

*It is significant that Sloth in Piers Plowman is identified with 
Undevotion through his portrayal (B. v, 403 f.) as a lazy priest and 
parson who knows hymns “ neither of oure Lorde ne of oure Lady,” 
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“ Tnvocacio ad Mariam ”’ of the Second Nun’s Prologue is 
drawn not only from Dante but from the Hours of the 
Virgin in the Prymer or Lay Folk’s Prayer Book,** and is 
therefore the most effective sort of protest against Sloth in 
its phase of Undevotion. Hence there is a fine fitness in 
retaining this Hymn of our Lady—whatever its time of 
composition and original function—immediately after the 
stanzas of Idleness in introducing the type of busyness, 
: Saint Cecilia, whose first trait, according to the sermon 
‘ of Jacobus a Voragine, was the sweetness of spiritual dé 
votion. Moreover, the lines in the “ Invocation” that 
insist upon the value of works (G. 64-65, 77, 79) are 
$ closely akin to the passage on “ werkes of goodnesse ” in 
G the Parson’s discussion of Sloth (I. 690 f.). 

A close examination of the Tales under discussion thus 
revealed the significant circumstance that each story which 
appositely illustrated a Sin, was accompanied by a moral- 
ity against that particular Vice. But Chaucer went even 
farther than this in his use of the Deadly Seven as a 
framework in these narratives. With delightfully sug- 
gestive irony, he opposed practice to precept, rule of life 
to dogma, by making several of the story-tellers incarnate 
the very Sins that they explicitly condemn. 

* Of this surprising perversity, che Pardoner is the frank- 
est example. His attitude is tersely summarized in the 
words of his Prologue (C. 427-8) :— 
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who neglects the service “ till matynes and masse be done” and ‘who 
“can neither solfe ne synge ne seyntes lyues rede.” 

"Cf. Handlyng Synne, 4241 f.; Gower, Mirour, 5552 f., 5620. 

™Carleton Brown has remarked (Modern Philology, July, 1911) 
the liturgical elements in the “ Invocation,” but he has overlooked 
its direct indebtedness to the “ Hours” in the Prymer, with the 
external history of which book he has elsewhere made us so 
familiar. All this I shall discuss in another place. 
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Thus can I preche agayn that same vyce 
Which that I use, and that is avaryce. 


Who so avaricious as he that rivals the Parson in large 
citation of Paul’s saying, “ Radix malorum est Cupidi- 
tas” (C. 334, 423, 905)% He who inveighs for a hun- 
dred lines against Gluttony and its subordinate vice, 
Drunkenness (C. 480-590), is himself so gluttonous tha‘ 
he must pause “ to drink and eat of a cake ” before begin 
ning his story and loves on yon side of idolatry “ liquor 
of the vine” and “a draught of corny ale.” Hinckle: 
suggests ** that the wildest indiscretions of the Pardoner’: 
Confession are due to drink. Certainly the Wife of Bath: 
(D. 170) hints that he has been taking too much ale. II: 
who thunders against that concomitant of Gluttony, Great 
Oaths, is often blasphemous.** And his ribaldry is sucl 
that it disgusts “the gentles” (C. 323-324). It is an 
interesting coincidence that in Piers Plowman (B-text, 


Prologue, 76 f.) Pardoners blend Gluttony with their 


Avarice. I need not labor long to show that the Wife of 
Bath includes in her complex personality many of the 
elements of Pride upon which the Parson later dwells: 4 
desire to go first to the offering, vainglory or love of fine 
clothes, arrogance or lack of humility, scolding or scorn 

ing. Yet, while all these traits are sufficiently obvious. 
they are neither so dominant nor conspicuous as that phase 
of Pride, which she, the “ Venerien,” the epitome o/ 
worldly affection, proclaims, with all the frankness of tiv 
Pardoner, to be her chief fault— Unbuxomness ” or “ In 


™ Notes to Chaucer, pp. 158-159. 

“Contrast with his approving comment upon the Second Com- 
mandment, “ Take not my name in ydel or amis,” his frequent oaths, 
D. 164. “by God and by seint John,” C. 320, “by seint Ronyon,’ 
C. 457 “ by God.” 
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obedience ” in love. She is essentially the Inobedient, and 
the sum and substance of the marital confessions of her 
Prologue is a full and free admission of Unbuxomness. 
Gower’s description of this trait in his picture of “ La 
quinte fille d’Orguil, laquelle ad a noun Inobedience ” 
tits the Wife like a glove (Mirour, 2023 f.): 

C’est un pecché, qui fait desplaire 


La femme qui n’est debonnaire 
Au mary, qui la volt amer. 


[t is she, the Inobedient, who tells Gower’s story of protest 
against Inobedience. ‘To the medieval reader—particu- 
larly to him who knew Gower—the irony of the assignment 
must have been evident; though to us there seems, of 
course, little irony in the Wife’s implicit plea for the do- 
mestic subjection of the male. But even we must admit 


the irony of a long harangue against Pride (and against 
a phase of the Sin, which is classed by Gower as Inobe- 


dience) on the lips of her who, as many traits attest, is 
the proudest character among the pilgrims.** 

Now for the Manciple. Amusingly enough, the chief 
feature of the Prologue of this teller of a tale against Chid 
ing is his long revilement of the drunken Cook (H. 25-45). 
This rebuke is obviously suggested by the Parson’s picture, 
in his paragraph on the chiding phase of Wrath, of the re- 
viler, who dubs his neighbor, “thou holour,” “thou dronke- 
lewe harlot” (I. 623f.). This chiding is reproved by the 
Host, and the Manciple makes his amende. Hence the 
Manciple is himself guilty of the very fault that he con- 
demns in both his tale and morality. The same delicious 
inconsistency is found in the representative of Wrath in 
its larger and more evil aspect, the Summoner, to whose 


* Pride is the only sin personified by Langland (Piers Plowman, 
B. v, 63) as a woman—Peronel Proudheart. 
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ireful contribution we must later give especial considera- 
tion. 

The Poverty Prologue to the Tale of Constance shows 
us clearly that the narrator of this story of Envy is him- 
self tainted by that Sin. This evidence is ample for our 
present purpose. But it is noteworthy that from the point 
of view of Chaucer’s day, there was an ironical fitness in 
the final assignment of an Envy tale to the Man of Law, 
whose profession in the fourteenth century was tainted by 
Envy as well as by Avarice.*®° No Prologue specifically 
indicates the Physician’s peculiar disqualification for his 
theme of Lechery ; but the medieval reader must have been 
tickled by the praise of purity from a profession notorious 
in the fourteenth century for its willingness to increase the 
passions of lovers through the use of philters described in 
the wicked book of our Doctor’s master, :““Dan Constan- 
tvn,” °° and for its eagerness “to gete of love his lusty 


=The Man of Law’s contrary qualifications for telling an Envy 
story are illustrated by many writers: by Gower who uses to des- 
cribe the Lawyer (Voa, vI, 293) the same image of the Basilisk that 
he employs to picture Envy (Mirour, 3748 f.); by Hoccleve, who 
compares (Regement of Princes, 2815 f.) the Law to the venomous 
spider, which catches little flies and lets big ones go; by Langland, 
who makes Envy instruct friars “to lerne logik and lawe” (C. 
xx, 273); and by Bromyard of Hereford, who properly discusses 
the Avarice and Envy of lawyers under the heads of “ Advocatus ” 
and “ Causidicus ” in his Summa Predicantium. Many passages in 
Gower’s Vow and Mirour and in Wyclif’s Sermons (cited by Fliigel, 
Anglia, xxtv, pp. 484-496) and the sorry part played by “ Civ’.2” or 
Civil Law in Piers Plowman prove that the legal profession was 
then infected by covetousness of wealth and contempt for poverty- 
by Avarice intermingled with Envy. The Advocate is the butt of 
many ecempla in such example-books as Jacques de Vitry’s and the 
Liber Exemplorum. 

* Cf. Merchant’s Tale FE. 1810. January’s use of “ letuaries” as 
aids to love is paralleled in the eremplum of the old man who seeks 
of a physician that prescription called by the doctors, “ electuarium 
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mede ” through all the devices of Arabist and astrologer, 
images, calculations, stars, hours of astronomy.** This 
suggestion of satire in the case of the Doctor is only a 
plausible conjecture. But the objection that we have no 
hint in the General Prologue of such a trait of the Phy- 
sician counts for nought, as we hear nothing there of the 
Gluttony of the Pardoner and of the Chiding of the Man- 
ciple, of which so much is made in their special Pro- 
logues. Many things appear in the headlinks and prefa- 
tory matter of the several tales that were not contemplated 
by Chaucer in his main Introduction. The elaboration 
(in the special prologues of Sins tales) of traits that do 
not occur in the General Prologue merely serves to empha- 
size the satirical interest of the moment: for instance, 
the Manciple is made a chider for the nonce to point better 
the moral through the irony of the situation. Of the See- 
ond Nun, who was finally chosen to present the Prologues 
and Tale against Sloth, we unfortunately know nothing; 


but, as Professor Tatlock suggests to me, “ there may well 
be some sarcasm in putting praise of diligence into the 
mouth of a nun, as no charge against the regulars is com- 
moner than that of laziness.” ** 

Because Gower’s use attests the value of four of Chan- 
cer’s stories as exempla of the Sins, and the aptness 
of others and the testimony of analogues give them 


diasatyrionis, quod provocat libidinem.” (Tomus Primus Convi- 
vialium Sermonum by Jean Gast, Basel, 1561, s. v. “ Medici.”) 

7 Cf. Confessio Amantis, v1, 1292-1358. 

“Mark DeGuileville’s reprobation (Pélerinage, ll. 23538 f.) of 
“the nuns who have liberty to sleep and wake at their pleasure, and 
who take no heed to keep their observance.” Four of the six illus- 
trations of Sloth in Herolt’s Promptuarium Exemplorum are lazy 
monks. In Piers Plowman Sloth is, as we have seen, a lazy priest; 
and to the attack upon the Castle of Unity Sloth leads more than a 
thousand prelates (B. xx, 216-217). 
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like warrant, because in each of the tales that dea! 
with the Sins Chaucer points at length the moral, ai 
because he assigns with a delightful irony each of thes 
narratives to a fitting representative of the Sin under 
rebuke, I was led inevitably to the opinion that th 
Wife of Bath illustrates Pride, the Manciple, Wrath (or 
rather that Sin of the Tongue, Chiding), the Man of Lay 

Envy, the Physician, Lechery, the Pardoner, Avarice ani 
Gluttony, and the Second Nun, Sloth. More recently s« 

eral potent reasons have convinced me that Wrath in it: 
general aspect is represented by the Friar-Summoner 
Tales:—(1) A wonderfully exact parallel to the anger 
quarrel between the Friar and the Summoner is furnished 
in Langland’s illustration of Wrath (B. v, 136 f.) by the 
strife between friars and possessioners or benefice: 
clergy.*® (2) The Friar’s story of the nemesis of hell 

pains brought upon a cursing swumoner by the heart-fel: 
curses of his intended victim exemplities most accurat 

ly the section on Cursing in the Parson’s diseussion 0! 
Wrath (1. 618 f., § 41) :—* Speke we now of swich curs 
inge as comth of irous herte. Malisoun generally inay bw 
seyd every maner power or harm. Swich eursinge birey 

eth man fro the regne of God, as seith Saint Paul. And 
ofte tyme swich cursinge wrongfully retorneth agayn to 
him that curseth”; ete. Compare Handlyng Synne, 
3757 f. Moreover, this is the very story used by Herolt in 
his Promptuartum Exemplorum to illustrate ‘‘ Maledi- 
cere.” Chaucer introduces the element of poetic justice. 
and thus doubles the story’s aptness as an exemplum of 
Cursing (Wrath), by making the curse fall not upon a 
grasping lawyer, as in Herolt, nor upon a bailiff, as in 


* See Skeat’s note to the Piers Plowman passage. Compare tlic 
parallels of Fliigel, Anglia, xxm1, pp. 225-239, xxiv, p. 460. 
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another Latin analogue,’ but upon the mouth-piece of 
the archdeacon’s curse, the summoner. The Friar’s Tale 
is therefore an exemplum of the Cursing phase of 
Wrath. (3) That the Summoner’s Tale is also directed 
against Wrath is indicated not only by the anger of poor 
Thomas and the boar-like frenzy of the friar, but by the 
hundred-line homily against Ire, which is put into this 
same friar’s mouth (D. 2005-2090). This sermon is de- 
rived partly from the Parson’s Tale, 1. 534, 564 f. 
(Wrath), but chiefly from Seneea’s De Ira. (4) Like the 
other narrators of Sins stories, the Summoner “ uses ” the 
very Vice that he condemns. He whose tale and * moral- 
ity’ expose the evils of Wrath “ quakes for ire like an 
aspen leaf.” (5) The irresistible attraction of the Sins 
theme, broached immediately before in the Wife’s con- 
tribution, explains adequately the abandonment, for the 
nonce, of the fascinating marriage-debate. That will be 
resumed, after Wrath has twice received through the same 
threefold device of prologue and tale and interpolated 
“morality ” a treatment even more ample than the exposi- 
tion of Pride. 

Before completing our list of Sins Tales, a word must 
be said of the Cook’s fragment, which presents an inter- 
esting problem. The story itself has certainly some of the 
earmarks of a tale of Gluttony, for it is told by a glutton 
(cf. the Manciple’s Prologue) and has much in com- 
mon with the tavern setting of Glutteny and its acces- 
sories in the Pardoner’s Tale.*! That this fragment, 
despite its present position at the end of Group A, was 
designed after the tales of the Sins, and was originally 


“ Originals and Analogues, pp. 105-106. 
“Mark in both stories the love of drinking, wenching, dancing, 
dicing, gay music, and riot. 


8 
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intended to follow the story of the Manciple, is evi- 
denced by that chiding worthy’s Prologue (H. 28-29), 
where the Cook’s story is spoken of as yet untold.*? Now 
a story composed immediately after the Sins narratives 
could hardly escape this dominant motif; and Gluttony 
would naturally suggest itself not only because it is char 
acteristic of the drunken Cook, but because it alone among 
the Vices had not received the separate treatment of an en 
tire tale. But on the other hand, the Cook’s Tale has 
nothing of the framework of a Sins story. In his Pro- 
logue there is no suggestion of Gluttony, nor does the fra 
ment contain any “ morality” against the Vice. The un 
finished sketch, therefore, stands apart from the storie 
of the Sins. 

We are now prepared to consider the crowning arg 
ment for Chaucer’s deliberate use of the Sins motif in the 
‘Tales under discussion—the close connection between 
these and Chaucer’s own detailed diseussion of the Sins in 
his tract on the Deadly Seven which forms so large a par! 
of the Parson’s sermon.** That this tract was of early com- 
position and was freely used by Chaucer in several of his 


“It seems more natural to suppose that this shred of a tale was 
moved back to the congenial neighborhood of the Miller’s and 
Reeve’s Tales than to follow Skeat (111, 399) in thinking that the 
line in the Manciple’s Prologue marks Chaucer’s intention to sup 
press this fragment and to give the Cook another tale. 

“ That this tract on the Sins is ultimately traceable to a different 
source from the rest of the sermon on Penitence has been clearly 
established by Miss Petersen (The Sources of the Parson’s Tale, 
1901) ; yet the Parson’s combination of the themes is in strict accord 
with the medieval division of Penance into Contrition, Confession 
(of the Capital Sins), and Satisfaction, and is justified by the large 
space given to the Deadly Sins in numerous summae and peniten 
tials. But in the linking of the Sins with the rest, a certain awk- 
wardness suggests original separation. 
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stories Koeppel long since put beyond question.** But the 
truesignificance of this undeniable indebtedness of the tales 
to the tract has been hitherto overlooked. When into story 
after story our poet introduces freely borrowings (both of 
thought and word) from his treatise upon the Seven 
Deadly Sins, the conclusion is irresistible that such a bor- 
rowed treatment of each Sin is neither unconscious nor 
casual, but deliberately designed. This conclusion be- 
comes firm conviction, when there are other strong grounds 
for associating the tale with the Sin upon which the pil- 
grim narrator is made to moralize almost in the words of 
the Parson’s sermon. The burden of proof certainly rests 
upon him who dares claim that Chaucer has no intention 
of illustrating Pride, when he tags the Wife’s Pride 
exemplum with the edifying commonplaces (on Gentil- 
esse) with which, in much the same language, the Parson 
has preached against the first of the Vices; nor that he has 
any design of exemplifying Wrath, when he draws upon 
the Parson’s discourse on Anger both for the exact motif 
of the Friar’s tale of retribution and for the angry Sum- 
moner’s morality against Ire. What else can the large 
plunderings of the Pardoner from the Parson’s reflections 
on Avarice and Gluttony and its auxiliary vices betoken 
save that the rascal is formally illustrating those Deadly 
Sins? After a comparison of the Parson’s section on 
Sloth with the Prologue of the Second Nun’s Tale, who can 
miss the present purport of the Idleness stanzas*® or ignore 


44 Herrig’s Archiv, 87, pp. 33-54; ef. Miss Petersen, l. c. 

“ Between these stanzas and the Parson’s sermon, there is a slight 
verbal connection. In both appear the conventional epithets of 
Sloth, “ Norice into vyces (harm) ” and “gate of delices (alle 
harmes) ”; and they share other ideas (Skeat, v, 402), which indi- 
cate a common purpose. But there is here no proof of direct bor- 


rowing. 
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the formal intent of the zest of devotion and zeal of good 
works in the “ Invocation ”—all this as a prelude to the 
story of a typically busy saint? With what aim does the 
chiding Manciple conclude his tale of Chiding by a cop. 
ious use of the Parson’s words against that fault, save to 
make the ensample’s mission clear? And why should we 
hesitate to regard the Poverty Prologue to the Man of 
Law’s Envy exemplum as a studied presentation of the 
Envious mood, when the Parson himself assures us that 
the motif of these stanzas, ‘grucching agayns poveriy’ 
and “ sorwe of other mannes wele” are among the chicf 
traits of this Vice? Only one of the Sins tales—that of the 
Physician (Gower’s exemplum of Lechery )—confesses in 
its moralities no indebtedness or close resemblance to the 
Parson’s discussion of the corresponding Vice ;*® but this 
omission seems the less striking, when we remark the gen 
erous use of the section on Lechery in the so-called Mar- 
riage Group, particularly in the Merchant’s Tale. The 
Parson’s portrayal of the Vices thus enters into the frame- 
work of the Sins Tales and makes obvious the “ applica- 
tion ” of each. 

The Parson’s elaborate treatment of the Deadly Seven, 
wrought into a penitential sermon, now stands at the close 
of the Tales “to knitte up al this feeste and make an 
ende.” Is it a thought too bold that this last of the Tales 
is not a thing apart, but closely connected with all those 


“That the Physician probably knows the Parson’s Tale is sug- 
gested, however, by his casual citation of Augustine’s definition of 
Envy, presented in practically the same words in the Sermon. The 
association of wine and Venus (Physictian’s Tale, 58-59), is a com- 
monplace, as old as Ephesians, v, 18, (supra) and is used not only by 
the Parson but by the Wife and the Pardoner. Of course the /eit- 
motif of the Doctor’s story receives from the Parson due stress (I, 
867-872). 
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stories that have plundered it so freely? The Parson’s 
tract—in some earlier form, perhaps—was certainly be- 
fore Chaucer when he wrote many of his Sins narratives. 
Of that relation we have just had ample evidence. Why 
is it then unreasonable to suppose that Chaucer had in 
mind the other Tales, when he finally conducted the Par- 
son through his homily against the Vices they illustrate ? 
To me the conclusion seems unavoidable that this division 
of the Parson’s sermon is but the culmination of the fre- 
quently recurring motif of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

All the evidence seems to show that the Sins motif be- 
longs to the latter part of our collection. There is no rec- 
ognition in the General Prologue of certain of the Vice 
characteristics upon which so much stress is laid in the 
special prologues. The Gluttony of the Pardoner, though 
a traditional trait of that tribe, and though afterwards 
made so conspicuous by Chaucer, and the Chiding of the 
Manciple, to which he later gives so much space, were ap- 
parently as far from Chaucer’s mind when he first intro- 
duces those figures to us as the Merchant’s unhappy expe- 
rience in marriage or the Franklin’s ill-luck as a father 
or the Cook’s drunkenness. Nor do I believe that, at the 
first presentation of Friar and Summoner, Chaucer had 
anv thought of illustrating the Sin of Wrath, as Langland 
had done, by a quarrel between these worthies. At any 
rate, we have in the General Prologue no suggestion of 
these things, though the Pride of the Wife, the Anger of 
the Summoner, and the Avarice of the Pardoner, which 
later play so perverse a part, accord well with the earlier 
sketches of these characters. The device of the Sins appar- 
ently came to the poet late. If the order of the Tales in 
the pilgrimage corresponded closely to the order of com- 
position, we could speak with large assurance of the time 
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of this motif, for all the stories of the Sins, with one ex- 
ception—and that only a seeming one—belong in the lat- 
ter half of the Canterbury series. 

It has already been recognized by scholars that the 
Poverty (or let us say, Envy) Prologue was written at the 
same time as the Tale of Constance, on account of the 
use in both of Innocent’s famous tract, De Miserta Con- 
ditionts Humanae—not interpolated, but inextricably 
woven into the stuff of the stanzas. It now appears highly 
probable that Prologue and Tale were written at the same 
time as certain others of the Deadly Sins stories, not only 
because Chaucer adheres to the ironical design so success- 
fully pursued in them by making an envious man (the 
anonymous speaker of the Prologue, later identified with 
the Man of Law merely through the context) furnish in 
his narrative large evidence against Envy, but because the 
‘other Canterbury pilgrim that employs freely Innocent’s 
tract is the teller of a Sins story (and a story generally re- 
garded as late),** the covetous and gluttonous Pardoner. 
That this time of composition was later than that of the 
Introduction to the Man of Law (B. 1-98) is obvious, since 
the Prologue and Tale of Envy were carried back from 
the companionship of the Sins stories in the latter part of 
the collection—perhaps because among the few pilgrims 
still silent no fitting narrator was available,—and thrust 
in here awkwardly as an appropriate substitute for the 
prose tale once assigned the Lawyer. As the Introduction, 





“This second argument for the late date of the Poverty prologue 
is somewhat weakened by the citation of Innocent’s comment upon 
Poverty, in the Tale of Melibeus, B. 2758, but such a second-hand 
allusion has small significance. Very striking, however, is the simi- 
lar use of Innocent’s Drunkenness passage (ii, chap. 18) in The 
Man’s of Law’s Tale (B. 771-7) and in that of the Pardoner (C. 551- 
560); cf. Skeat, m1, 408, 444, 445. 
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thus demonstrably earlier than the Tale, refers to Gower’s 
incestuous stories, we are led to the conclusion that the 
resemblance between Chaucer’s and Gower’s versions of 
the Tale of Constance must be explained by the indebted- 
ness of the greater poet to the less. 

Something more must be said immediately of the re- 
lation between the very, similar tales of the two contem- 


poraries. That in such synchronous collections as the 


Confessio Amantis and the Canterbury Tales there should 
be some coincidence in the use of material is not sur- 
prising and that four stories of the one appear in the other 
also (in three cases in quite different versions) would of 
iiself indicate no direct connection. But the circumstance 
that the four stories are made, in the two works, to serve 
the same purpose of illustrating four well-detined divisions 
of the Deadly Sins—Pride, Lechery, Wrath (Chiding), 
and Envy **“—would dispose conclusively of the theory 
of coincidence, even though there were no close verbal 
parallels between Gower’s Tale of Constance, and Chau- 
cer’s Man of Law’s story. Is it fo be believed, for instance, 
that Chaucer and Gower were independent in their com- 
mon use of a Woman’s Wiles story, like that of the 
Manciple, to illustrate Chiding and in their similar moral 
tags to the tale? One poet is then indebted to the other. 
Now even if Gower were demonstrably the debtor in the 
use of these themes, his evidence to the fitness of Chaucer’s 
exempla as illustrations of the Sins would be neither more 
nor less potent than if we accept the contrary view of the 
relationship. But there is the evidence that Chaucer and 
not Gower borrowed in the Tale of Constance. (Here 
I am quite at one with Liicke and Tatlock). And more- 


“ As we have seen, prologues and moralities attest the likeness of 
Chaucer’s design in these four stories to that of Gower. 
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over it seems much more likely that Chaucer was indebted 
for the suggestion of fitting themes for the Sins—the rela- 
tion in three cases is hardly more than that—to Gower’s 
methodical and admirably ordered classification of the 
Vices than Gower to Chaucer’s intermittent and irregular 
use of the formula. My own opinion is that Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis not only suggested to his contemporary 
the themes of the four exempla, but also revealed to him 
the possibilities of a combination between Sin theme and 
Love theme within a collection of stories (for where else 
save in Gower is such a combination to be found?).*® It 
was possibly under the influence of his “ moral” friend 
that Chaucer realized the feasibility of employing for the 
lessons of many stories his own adaptation of a Deadly 
Sins homily, now an important division of the Parson’s 
Tale. As Miss Hammond has pointed out,®° “ Chaucer's 
treatment of material used by Gower (taken in connection 
with the Headlink’s allusion to stories told by Gower) 
does not warrant us in arguing a date later than the 
‘publication’ of the Confessio. For we cannot assert 
that either poet was unaware of the plans and perhaps 
the details of the other’s work ; the relations between them, 
for aught we know, permitted an interchange of opinions 
and of manuscripts.” 

However that may be—and the matter of the exact 
relation between the two poets, though interesting, does 
not vitally affect my main contention—it is instructive 
for us to compare the methods of Gower and Chaucer in 
their respective uses of the Sins motif, or rather the 


“The conversion of the seven nymphs of Boccaccio’s Ameto into 
Seven Cardinal Virtues at the close of that pastoral, has no effect 
upon their stories of love, to which Professor Tatlock has recently 
drawn the attention of students of Chaucer (Anglia, xxxvul, pp. 
80 f.). 

* Chaucer, p. 262. 
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method of the one with the other’s lack of consistent de- 
sign. ‘To Gower the familiar formula is the scaffolding 
upon which, with all regard to system and traditional 
categories, he constructs every stage of his elaborate edi- 
fice. ‘To Chaucer the motif is merely a device which 
appealed at intervals through its popular effectiveness, its 
potent suggestions of irony, and its value as a framework 
in separate instances. In this article I have avoided 
speaking of the Sins tales as a “ Group,” because this 
would seem to indicate an ordered sequence, a coherence 
between these stories, which is entirely lacking. It is 
evident that Chaucer makes small account of the con- 
ventional order of the Sins—Pride, Envy, Wrath, Sloth, 
Avarice, Gluttony, Luxury—which: is so accurately ob- 
served in the Parson’s Tale. If, as I believe, the Wife 
of Bath’s is the first of his Sins stories, his order (which 
is, of course, more or less doubtful) seems to be this— 
Pride, Wrath, Luxury, Avarice and Gluttony, Sloth, 
Chiding (Wrath or a Sin of the Tongue), with Envy 
moved back towards the beginning of the collection in 
total disregard of all categories.°! And while in Chaucer’s 
treatment of the Sins motif, there is certainly this much 
of consistency, that prologues and moralities effectively 
supplement the purpose of the exemplum—still these are 
introduced with the freedom of him who is the master, 
not the slave of his plan. In the stories of the Wife of 
}ath and the Summoner, the Pride and Wrath moralities 
are put into the mouths of the chief persons of the tales, 
while in the contributions of the Pardoner and the Manci- 


** As we have seen, divergence from the normal order of Sins 
is not uncommon in medieval collections. Pride is always first, 
however, and Avarice and Gluttony are almost always in succession. 
In Handlyng Synne and in Dunbar’s Dance of the Sins, Wrath fol- 
lows Pride in the list of Vices, as here in Chaucer. 
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ple, which resemble each other in structure, and of the 
Physician and the narrators of the tales of Sloth and Envy, 
the pointers of the moral are the story-tellers themselves. 
All the prologues are alike in their ironical connection 
with the stories; but the Wife’s Inobedience is conveyed 
through her own direct confession, like the Avarice and 
Gluttony of the Pardoner; while the Wrath of the Sum- 
moner, the Chiding of the Manciple, and the Envy of the 
“ Constance ” 
or word, 
After the Sins motif has once entered the Canterbury 
collection in the Wife’s Tale, Chaucer seems to develop it 
ir one of three ways. First, he blends it skilfully with 
the Love motif in his four Gower stories (as does iower 
himself in these very tales) and in the Tale of the. Second 
Nun. The tale of Florent is directed against not Ino- 


narrator are unconsciously revealed by act 


bedience merely but Inobedience in love; and in the story, 
as told by the Wife, the motif of marriage is welded with 
that of Pride. The Tale of Lechery, Appius and Virginia, 
proclaims by its likeness to the Franklin’s exempla of dis- 
tressed virginity, its close relation with the prevailing 
Love theme. The Manciple’s Tale is not only an exemplum 
of Chiding, (“ Kepe wel thy tongue and thenk upon the 
crowe”’) but, as I have pointed out elsewhere, is a return 
to the cuckold motif of the earlier stories, though the 
woman’s sin is now a theme for censure (H. 211 f.) 
rather than for ribald mirth, and the relation of -man and 
wife is gravely discussed and vividly illustrated. It 
is significant that this story of the Crow which Gower 
employs to exemplify a phase of Wrath is really one of 
a Woman’s Wiles cycle of stories.°* The Man of Law’s 
Tale, though primarily of Envy (as the little Prologue 


= Clouston, Originals and Analogues, p. 439. 
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shows), exalts the loyalty and strength of the stately 
wife and mother. As Gower says in the application to 
his version (Confessto, 11, 1599 f.) :— 

And thus the wel meninge of love 

Was ate laste set above; 

And so, as thou hast herd tofore, 


The false tunges weren lore, 
Which upon love wolden lie. 


Saint Cecilia is not only the type of busy-ness but the 
married celibate representing the ascetic ideal as opposed 
to the delights of the flesh, and is hence antipodal to the 
Wife of Bath. Thus the Sins motif and the Love mott/ 
are artfully combined. 

Secondly, Chaucer makes the Sins motif the dominant 
element in the contributions of Friar, Summoner, and 
Pardoner, neglecting for these illustrations of the Vices 
his Love theme, as Gower neglects it in many excempla 
of the Confessio.°* ‘The eager ‘discussion of marriage is 
well under way, and the Wife’s views call loudly for refu- 
tation; yet so strong is the claim of the Sins formula 
that Chaucer temporarily abandons the insistent woman- 
question, in order to illustrate Wrath by the Friar-Sum- 
moner quarrel and Tales. From this point of view the 
D group forms a Sins cycle of Pride and Wrath. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the mention of the wife of 
Thomas in the Summoner’s Tale compels a momentary 
return (D. 1980-2005) to the all-absorbing theme of the 
relation between the sexes. The temporary dominance of 


“Such stories as the Trump of Death (Confessio 1, 2010-2253), 
Nabugodonosor (I, 2785-3043), the Travelers and the Angel (1, 
291-364), Demetrius and Persius (m1, 1631-1861), Pope Boniface 
(11, 2803-3084), etc., despite their place in an amorous cycle, are 
as remote from the leitmotif of Love and as full of the theme of 
the Sins as the contributions of Friar, Summoner, and Pardoner. 
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the Sins motif explains adequately the poet’s departure 
from the ruling motif of the collection—the many-hued 
theme of Love—not only in these stories, but in the 
Tale of the Pardoner. It is true that this rascal’s attitude 
to women is revealed in his Prologue (C. 453, ef. D. 163) 
and through contraries in his tale (C. 480 f.), but in his 
exposition of the two Sins of Avarice and Gluttony, both 
by precept and practice, there is little opportunity for 
any intrusion of other elements. 

Thirdly, Chaucer abandons the Sins motif in the mar- 
riage stories provoked by the Wife. In the so-called 
Groups E and F—the Tales of Clerk, Merchant, Squire, 
and Franklin—it finds no place. But (if we follow the 
modified Ellesmere order) the device is again revived in 
the Tale of the Physician and carried through the col- 
lection, barring the Canon Yeoman’s episode. The for 
ntula could be dropped and resumed at will. It was to 
the poet not a crutch but a staff. 

To the view that the Parson’s treatment of the Sins 
is a culmination of this frequently recurring motif, a 
friendly critic offers the seemingly valid objection that 
the Canterbury Tales is only a fragment representing but 
one fourth of Chaucer’s original design and that the addi- 
tion of a hundred other stories would not only have mini- 
mised his use of the Sins formula, but would have shat 
tered any seeming connection between the stories of the 
Vices and the concluding sermon of the Parson. This 
objection overlooks entirely Chaucer’s later modification 
of the Host’s scheme in the General Prologue. The 
Parson’s Prologue makes it very clear that the author not 
only gave over all intention of accompanying the pil- 
grims on their return to London, but decided to restrict 
the number of stories on the outward journey to one a 
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man.®>* The tales left untold are therefore not a hun- 
dred, but some seven—to be exact, those of the five Bur- 
gesses, the Yeoman, and the Plowman, only these and 
“namo,” for in the part assigned to the Nun’s Priest in 
Group B, his two shadowy companions of the General 
Prologue are completely forgotten. What would have 
been the themes of these seven tales and what place they 
would have found in the collection, are interesting specu- 
lations. We can reasonably conjecture, with the stately 
wives in mind (A. 374-378), that the Citizens would have 
made interesting contributions to the marriage question. 
‘ Chaucer,” says Alfred Pollard,®® “ no doubt intended to 
retell the Tale of Gamelyn as a woodland tale exactly 
suited to the sturdy Yeoman.” And the Christ-like Plow- 
man could not have been made the representative of a Vice. 
Indeed Chaucer’s treatment of the Sins motif is already 
complete.°* That Chaucer probably carried back the 
Cook’s Tale from the end of the collection to the company 
of the Reeve and Miller stories shows that other supplemen- 
tary tales might well have been inserted without marring 
the connection, such as it is, between the later Tales and 
the Parson’s sermon.°* Thus the objection, based upon 
the fragmentary condition of the Canterbury Tales, to 


% Cf. Parson’s Prologue, 1, 16, 25, ‘‘ Now lakketh us no tales mo 
than oon” and “ For every man save thou hath told his tale.” 

Chaucer Primer, p. 112. 

* All the Sins are presented by precept and example. Chaucer's 
phase of Wrath (Chiding) in the last tale of the collection might 
seem to some superfluous after the elaborate exemplification of 
Wrath in the Friar-‘Summoner quarrel and tales. But as we have 
seen, the Sins of the Tongue well deserve specific exposition. Com- 
pare their place in Le Mireour du Monde and the Ayenbite. 

* Pollard guesses (Primer, p. 112) that the Yeoman and the five 
Burgesses were the narrators during the afternoon of the First 
Day, as no tales are provided for that time. 
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— 


the presence and prominence of the Sins motif completely 
collapses under scrutiny. 

Another objection made with emphasis by certain 
friends, doubtless lovers of “ art for art’s sake,” is this,— 
that Chaucer was “ not intrigued by the homiletic side,” 
that he was occupied with solidly concrete figures and 
not with finely spun webs of allegory, that his purpose 
was artistic and that, therefore, he never started out to 
preach. This protest, even if we omit its question-beg- 
ging epithets, seems to me founded entirely upon a priori 
conceptions and to bear about the same relation to facts 
as the assured comment of the gazing countryman upon 
the hippopotamus, “ Thar ain’t no sich critter! It is 
impossible.” He who denies that Chaucer does preach 
and with a definite purpose must either close his eyes to 
the many obvious “ moralities” in the several tales, or 
else eyeing them askance must proclaim, as has been often 
done, their utter aimlessness and irrelevancy. That the 
“moralities ” are there, he who runs may read. That 
they are “ moralities ” of the Sins, no one can doubt who 
takes the trouble to compare them with Chaucer’s own 
formal description of the Vices (Parson's Tale) or with 
the traditional traits of these evil passions in medieval 
theology. That these teachings are direct applications 
of the tales that they accompany is attested not only by 
Gower’s use of several of these stories to illustrate the 
very Sins under rebuke, but by the close logical coherence 
between the motif of the story and the appended lesson. 
And yet “ thar ain’t no sich critter!” ‘‘ Gower’s Tales,” 
« quote from a recent student of “The Exemplum in Eng- 
land,” ** “‘ embrace a wide range of classic and medieval 
themes, which were treated by such men as Boccaccio and 


* Mosher, Columbia University Press, 1911, pp. 125-126. 
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Chaucer with little if any thought of the exemplum.” 
Yet Chaucer supplements one of these Gower stories, that 
of Chiding, with the eremplum formula (H. 309 f.) :— 


Lordings, by this ensample I you preye 
Beth war and taketh kepe what I seye. 


And then follows an “ application,” very close to Gower’s. 
At the end of another Gower story, that of Lechery, Chau- 
cer says plainly (C. 277 f.) :— 

Heer men may seen how sinne hath his meryte! 

Beth war, for no man woot whom God wol smyte. 


Evidently Chaucer was quite in the dark about himself! 
Being of the fourteenth century he utterly failed to recog- 
nize that, as an artist, he was absolutely debarred from 
pointing the moral—that is in his tales of the Sins—and 
obviously he did not share the modern tenet that, while 
illustrations of masculine or feminine submissiveness in 
the married state are entirely worthy of a poet’s art, 
pointed revelations of the cardinal emotions must be 
deemed degrading to his genius. Fallacious indeed is the 
reasoning that declares Chaucer an artist on the ground 
that he did not do these very things which he may be 
proved to have done most frequently. But a truce to false 
premises! The poet of the Canterbury Tales is no less 
the true “ maker” in his examples of the Vices than the 
poet of the Faery Queen in his allegories of the Virtues. 
In both poems the shaping power of the imagination is 
so vividly present that the joy of creation transcends even 


avowed purposes of moral instruction.*® Chaucer’s supe- 


* Professor Crane’s description of the Liber de Apibus of Thomas 
Cantipratensis (Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. xciii) is applicable 
to Chaucer’s tales of the Sins: ‘“ The moralisation does not at all 
affect the story, but serves simply as a framework in which to 
enclose it.” 
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riority to Gower in the Sins stories lies not in his avoid- 
ance of “ moralities,” for he uses them with the greatest 
freedom, but in the artistic dexterity of his escape from 
the fetters of his formula, and in the humanizing of his 
teaching through the ironical association of the Sins with 
flesh and blood figures, and through the universal appeal 
of his sometimes satiricaland always dramatic presentation 
of elemental passions. Robert Greene builded far better 
than he knew when he represented in his Vtston ®° Chau- 
cer and Gower, “the accepted representatives of the 
pleasant and sententious styles in story telling,” as com- 
peting with one another in tales upon a given subject (the 
cure of jealousy). ‘ 

The medieval mind was wont to revolve about the time 
honored formula of the Vices; and Chaucer completed the 
circle in some seven or eight of his stories. In four of 
these he used themes that had served the same purpose 
in Gower’s most famous work. In three others he availed 
himself of exempla that had pointed like morals else- 
where. He tagged his Sins tales with prologues that al! 
readers of his time would con aright; and bound these to 
their narratives with pungent satire. He added, too, tit- 
ting “applications” derived in part from a_ sermon 
on the Deadly Seven and set this same sermon at the 
culmination of the Canterbury series. Ax.d despite all the 
author’s care we sand-blind moderns grope helplessly about 
in the high noon of his “ ensamples”’; because we have 
hitherto been content to regard as unrelated units these 
parts of a noble whole and have darkened with the shadows 
of much up-to-date counsel these characteristic products of 
a past leagues away from us in both its morality and its 


humor. 
FREDERICK Tupper. 


® Cited by Macaulay, Introduction to Confessio Amantis, p. ix. 





IV.—THE “CORONES TWO” OF THE SECOND 
NUN’S TALE: A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


In an earlier article in these Publications! 1 pointed 
out that the roses and lilies brought by the angel to Cecilia 
and Valerian symbolized martyrdom and virginity, and so 
focussed in themselves the significance of the story. My 
illustrations, however, were all drawn, as it happened, 
from the Sermones auret of Jacobus de Voragine. It is 
perhaps worth while to put beyond any possible doubt 
the fact that the symbolism which permeates the Sermones 
was both widespread and familiar. 1 shall, accordingly, 
round out the argument presented three years ago by a 
number of additional passages drawn from a variety of 
sources. 

In that curious mélange, the Miroir de Maricge of 
Eustache Deschamps, Repertoire de Science, after inveigh- 
ing against “ le delit de femme estrange,” and moralizing 
at length upon woman’s beauty, that passes as the passing 
of the rose, (with a digression on the subject of Job's 
wife), instructs France Vouloir regarding the Fountain 
of Compunction, and the garden that surrounds it. The 
setting is as remote as may be from that of the passage 


in Jacopo’s sermon-book. But among the flowers of the 
garden, along with “olive de misericorde” and the 


‘** palmes de justice,” are found, as in the sermons, 
. la rose ensement 


De martire, et semblablement 
De chasteté le tresdoulz lis.? 


1Vol. xxv1, No. 2 (June, 1911), pp. 315-23. 
2 Lines 6135-37 (ed. Raynaud, Vol. x1, p. § 


9 
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It is in a very different poem, however,—the Miserere 
of Renclus de Moiliens—-that the most striking elabora- 
tion of the theme occurs. I shall quote the pertinent 
stanzas in their immediate context: 


Li tormenteour s’esbairent 
Quant tel vertu en fames virent. 
Hom, tu dis fame est fraisle et lente; 
Mais ches virges t’en desmentirent 
Quant double offrande a Dieu offrirent. 
Et l'une et l'autre fu mout gente; 
Le premiere est caste jovente, 
Et le seconde est le tormente 
De le mort ke por Dieu soffrirent. 
Ou est ore hom ki se presente 
De Dieu sivir par tele sente 
Ki ches pucheles le sivirent? 


Jhesus, ki en tous biens foisones, 
Ki toutes coses asaisones 

A droit, et reus justes merites 
Bien sont asseiir, quant tu tones, 
Ichés toies amies bones, 

Virges, martires beneites. 

Bien sont de tes menaches quites, 
Ne n’ont pas corones petites. 
Eles claiment doubles corones 

De toi, et tu bien t’en aquites. 
En lescriture sont escrites 
Queles et por coi tu lor dones. 


Virge ki de carneus delis 
Garda sen cors pur et alis, 
Quant, por haper, le faulosa 
Li mondes fartilliés, polis, 
Digne est de corone de lis. 
Et quant soffrir martire osa, 
Ke sans se car virge arosa 
Li vermaus le blane enrosa. 
Por chou li capeliers eslis 
Sen capel li entrerosa; 

Le lis meslé o le rose a 
S’en est li capiaus plus jolis. 
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Bele sanlanche est et doucete 
Dou lis a le car virge et nete 
Et de le martire a le rose. 
A virge afiert blanke florete 
Et au martir le flour rougete. 
Offrande fait de bele cose 
Ki por Dieu sen virge sanc pose; 
Et por chou Dieus li entrepose 
Au blanc lis le rouge rosete: 
Ch’est double joie ou el repose. 
Mais virge ki l’ame despose 
Sans sanc n’a fors le flour blankete.* 


Four centuries before Chaucer, A/lfric, who also tells 
in English verse the story of St. Cecilia,* explains else- 
where the symbolism of the lily and the rose: 


Godes geladung hefS on sibbe lilian, pet is cl#ne drohtnung; on 
S&m gewinne, rosan, Set is martyrddm.® 

Dé&ra rosena blostman getacniad mid heora réadnysse martyrdom, 
and 8a lilian mid heora hwitnesse geticniad 54 scinendan cl#nnysse 
ansundes megtdhades.* 


Two centuries earlier still Aleuin wrote the following: 


Cecilia, Agathes, Agnes et Lucia virgo: 
Hee istis pariter ara sacrata micat, 
Lilia cum rosis fulgent in vertice quarum 
Et lampas rutilat luce perenne simul." 


* Li Romans de Carité et Miserere de Renclus de Moiliens, Poémes 
de la fin du aii*® siécle, ed. A.-G. Van Hamel, Paris, 1885, stanzas 
exciii-vi, pp. 238-40. 

* Lives of the Saints, xxxiv, E. E. T. S., 114, pp. 356 ff. 

* Homilies, 1, 546, 2: “On the Nativity of the Holy Martyrs.” 

* Homilies, 1, 444, 13: “On the Assumption of the Blessed Mary.” 
Professor Frederick Tupper—who has indicated the mystical mean- 
ing of the two flowers in the notes to his Riddles of the Exeter 
Book, p. 166—has been kind enough to call my attention to these 
two passages. 

*Alewini (Albini) Carmina (Monumenta Germanie@ Historica, 
Poetarum Latinorum medii «vi, Tom. 1, 310); No. rx (Ad aram 
sanctarum virginum) of the “ Inscriptiones ecclesiw sancti Vedasti 
in Pariete.” 
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Still more explicit is the reference in the débat of the 
rose and the lily by Sedulius Scottus: 


Tu, rosa, martyribus rutilam das stemmate palmam, 
Lilia, virgineas turbas decorate stolatas.* 


But it is in the hymnology of the church that one 
finds the fullest recognition of the symbolism which 
gathers up and concentrates, in the two fadeless crowns, 
the “glorious lyf and passioun” of St. Cecilia—as the 
dower of Crashaw’s St. Theresa finds its emblem in the 
magnificent hyperbole of the eagle and the dove. The 
first lines of a few of the hymns in Chevalier’s great 
Repertorium will show how thoroughly the conception had 
pervaded medieval religious thought: 


Rosa vernans charitatis | lilium virginitatis; ° 

Rosa florens martyrii | ; * 

Liliis candens Emerantiam | et rosis martyr rubra purp.; ” 
Rosa rubens et candens lilium | in beata refulget Aurea; “ 
Lilium vernat niveo colore | et rose florent simul; ” 
Rubra defluxit rosa, sed coronam | martyrum poscit cap; ™ 
Virgineus flos, lilium, | cruore fusus roseo.” 


* Sedulii Scotti Carmina (Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet. Lat. med. iv., 
m1, 231); No L~xxxt, Il. 41-42, “ De rosx liliique certamine idem 
Sedulius cecinit.” 

* Chevalier, Repertorium hymnologicum, No. 32994. So No. 32995, 
with the substitution of castitatis for virginitatis.. 

” No. 32990. ™No. 10628. 2 No. 40556. 

“No. 10631. 4 No. 32998. 

© No. 21647; ef. No. 21646. A somewhat different turn is given 
to the symbolism in another hymn, quoted in the Analecta Bolland 
ana, VI, 395 (Hymni, Sequentie aliaque carmina sacra hactenus 
inedita, Cod. Brux. 9786-90, *f. 238va, xv cent.) : 


Ave, virgo gloriosa, 
Toti mundo gaudiosa, 
Beata tu Cecilia; 
Rubens sicut florens rosa, 
Tota dulcis et formosa 
Candore vincens lylia. 
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Finally, in the stirring lines of an eleventh-century 
poet, the roses and lilies are bestowed upon Rome itself : 


O Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 
Cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
Roseo martyrum sanguine rubea, 
Albis et virginum liliis candida.” 


The symbolism, then, which Chaucer explicitly recog- 
nizes— 


Thou with thy gerland wroght of rose and lilie; 
Thee mene I, mayde and martir, seint Cecilie!—™ 


was without question clear to his contemporary readers, 


Joun Livrneston Lowes. 


* Quoted in Taylor, The Medieval Mind, 11, p. 200. Iam indebted to 
Professor H. M. Belden for this reference. Traube’s study of the 


poem (Abhand. Bairish. Akad. Philos.-philol. Klasse, 1891) I have 
not been able to consult. 


*@ 27-28. 





